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THE AUSTRALIAN ANTARCTIC EXPEDI- 
TION MAC-ROBERTSON LAND, 1954 


PHILLIP LAW 


INCE 1948, when the first Australian National Antarctic Research Expe- 
H.M.A.S. Wyatt Earp was prevented ice conditions from 
reaching the Antarctic Continent the vicinity King George Land, the 
Antarctic Division the Department External Affairs has constantly kept 
before the goal research station Australian Antarctic Territory. Lack 
suitable ship and adequate finance prevented any action for number 
years, during which time the stations Heard Island and Mac- 
quarie Island were consolidated and the headquarters organization the 
Antarctic Division was developed. 

Late 1952 the executive planning committee the ANARE recom- 
mended the Australian Government that M.V. Kista Dan chartered for 
two summer seasons and that small party should establish new station 
about long. 63° the coast Mac-Robertson Land. The Government 
approved the proposal February 1953, and was directed organize 
and lead the expedition. 

The region chosen comparatively well-known part Antarctica, 
number explorers having visited the coasts Princess Elizabeth Land, 
Mac-Robertson Land, Kemp Land and Enderby Land various times. Sir 
Douglas Mawson 1930 landed Proclamation Island, Enderby Land, and 
1931 Cape Bruce, Kemp Land, and Scullin Monolith and Murray 
Monolith, Mac-Robertson Land; Riiser-Larsen 1929 Enderby 
Land; Klarius Mikkelsen landed MacKenzie Bay, Mac-Robertson Land, 
1951 and Vestfold Hills, Elizabeth Land, 1935; George 
Rayner and Commander Boothby landed 1936 William Scoresby 
Bay, Kemp Land, and Scullin Monolith; Lars Christensen landed 1937 
Scullin Monolith; Lincoln Ellsworth and Sir Hubert Wilkins landed 
1939 Svenner Islands, Rauer Islands and Vestfold Hills, Princess Elizabeth 
Land. addition, whaling ships various nationalities have operated for 


Australian National Antarctic Research Expeditions. ANARE stations Heard 
Island and Macquarie Island have been maintained since 1948. See under references 
Campbell (1949), Law (1951, 1953). 
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years along the pack-ice edge the north these coasts. However the only 
determinations position made land were those made Mawson 
Proclamation Island and Scullin Monolith. Comprehensive aerial photo- 
graphs these coasts were taken the Lars Christensen expedition 1937 
and the Operation High Jump 1947. All reports show this region 
rich rock features, reasonably accessible from the sea, and providing 
great scope for exploration and scientific work. location the chosen 
site expected within the auroral zone, while meteorological observa- 
tions from such position will provide much-needed data amplify the 
results from Heard, Kerguelen, Amsterdam and Marion Islands the north. 

chose officer-in-charge the 1954 wintering party Robert George 
Dovers, surveyor, who had just returned after twelve months Terre 
Adélie ANARE observer with the 1952 French Antarctic Expedition and 
who, prior that, had served Heard Island and Macquarie Island. 
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Other members selected were Louis Macey, technical superintendent; 
Dr. Robert Summers, medical officer; Bruce Stinear, geologist; Robert 
Dingle, meteorologist; John Russell, engineer; William Storer, radio 
operator; William Harvey, Jeffrey Gleadell, cook. these Macey, 
Dingle, Russell and Storer had served previously with the ANARE. The 
French Government was invited nominate official observer join this 
party and chose Georges Schwartz, who was member the 1950 and 1951 
French Antarctic Expeditions. 

The RAAF undertook responsibility for aircraft operations during the 
voyage (using Auster aircraft which the Antarctic Division had purchased 
1950 from the Antarctic Expedition) and created 
Antarctic Flight comprising the following men: Flight Lieutenant Douglas 
Leckie, first pilot and Commanding Officer; Sergeant Pilot Raymond 
Seaver; Sergeant Kenneth Duffel, Fitter (2E); and Sergeant Frank 
Morgan, Rigger. 

The established organization the Antarctic Division Melbourne 
greatly simplified the problems preparation while, the choice and design 
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equipment, the experience gained Dovers with the French Expedition 
and myself with the Expedition proved the 
greatest value. Generous assistance was obtained from the Scott Polar 
Research Institute, Cambridge, the Norsk Polarinstitutt, Oslo, and the 
Expéditions Polaires Frangaises, Paris. The French Ministry Overseas 
transported fuel and other expedition stores its station Iles 
Kerguelen order save cargo space the Kista Dan and selected 
Dr. André Migot its representative join the ship Kerguelen for the 
round cruise. 

The Kista Dan, under the command Captain Petersen, arrived 
Melbourne December 1953, and sailed December relieve the 
Macquarie Island Station. Returning Melbourne after the successful 
accomplishment this mission, the ship loaded stores and supplies for both 
Heard Island and Antarctica and took the following men, addition 
myself and the above-listed winter party: nine men for the Heard Island 
station; Richard Thompson, Supply Officer for the Antarctic Division and 
trustworthy lieutenant board the Kista Dan; and the RAAF Antarctic 
Flight. 

Three “weasels” were taken (two purchased from Polaires 
Frangaises, Paris, and one bought locally) and light Ferguson tractor fitted 
with special tracks. Dovers, result his experience with the French 
expedition, designed two living caravans towed behind the weasels 
which were fitted with insulated cabins. Five huts were landed, one pur- 
chased 1950 from the Expedition provide 
sleeping, messing and cooking quarters, one specially designed the 
Commonwealth Department Works and the Antarctic Division serve 
radio, meteorological, survey and medical accommodation, and engine 
house and two storehuts prefabricated the Antarctic Division. 

Cargo sledges (NBS design) and dog sledges were bought from Norway. 
Tents standard polar pyramidal design were purchased England, 
eiderdown sleeping bags and parkas came from New Zealand, windproof 
suits English cloth were made Australia, also were boots 
pattern, while “polarstovler” winter ski boots were bought 
Norway. Twenty-seven huskies were chosen from number bred 
Heard Island. field food ration, based upon Bovril pemmican and similar 
the Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey and the 
Swedish ration, was designed and packed Australia. Special charts were 
obtained from the Whalers’ Insurance Association, Norway, through the 
Norsk Polarinstitutt. 

Kista Dan sailed from Melbourne January 1954. The expedition 
was seen off the Australian Minister for External Affairs, the Rt. Hon. 
Casey, whose vigorous sponsorship was largely responsible for the 
expedition being approved. After uneventful journey the Kista Dan 
arrived Heard Island January 19. There, stores were unloaded and both 


The (NBS) Expedition was represented this country 
committee the Society and the Scott Polar Research Institute Cambridge. 
The Auster aircraft were used contingent the RAF which accompanied the 
Expedition 
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the 1953 and the 1954 Heard Island parties were left ashore under the leader- 
ship John Bechervaise, with the exception the following men who were 
taken increase the working strength the Antarctic establishment party: 
Dr. Arthur Gwynn, medical officer and naturalist; Peter Shaw, meteoro- 
logist; James Brooks, geophysicist; Murray Henderson, and Frederick 
Elliott, meteorological observers; Kenneth Dalziel, radio supervisor; 
Daniel Sweetensen, cook. 

Proceeding the French station Port aux Frangais, Iles Kerguelen, 
the Kista Dan took tons gas-oil, tons water, petrol for weasels 
and aircraft, and diesel fuel for the Antarctic station. There Dr. Migot and 
Georges Schwartz joined the party, which then totalled twenty-four. Load- 
ing was delayed bad weather but the French proved excellent hosts and the 
stay there was greatly enjoyed. 

From Kerguelen the course lay slightly west south and February 
four days later, the Kista Dan entered the pack-ice belt approximately 
lat. Two days steady progress through heavy pack brought 
within sight the creamy slopes the Antarctic Plateau and the bold 
outcrops the Henderson, Masson, David, and Casey Ranges. 

Before leaving Melbourne had minutely examined aerial photographs 
the Mac-Robertson Land coast, generously supplied the Office the Chief 
Naval Operations, U.S.A. and photographed during Operation High Jump, 
1947. From these had chosen horseshoe-shaped outcrop rock the 
coast between Mount Henderson and the Masson Range being the most 
promising site for the proposed station. 

February from open lead the ice, Douglas Leckie flew Auster 
201 off floats with passenger reconnoitre route the coast. From 
the air confirmed the proposed site the horseshoe the best available 
but found that over miles unbroken ice remained fast against the shore 
separate from this goal. Wednesday February the ship entered 
this fast-ice and began push through laboriously the rate 100 yards 
hour. Backing and charging, each charge gained from yards. 
The ice averaged inches thickness, the top inches being glassy, 
hard, “‘pebbly” blue ice. There was snow cover and was dangerously 
slippery walk upon. 

During our patient progress through the fast-ice the RAAF Flight 
assembled both Austers skis and carried out number flights from the 
ice the side the ship. The aircraft were fitted with vertical cameras and 
this period the group islands near the horseshoe, the mountain ranges 
and 250 miles coast between Scullin Monolith and Stefansson Bay were 
photographed. 

February Leckie flew Dovers inspect the plateau ice leading inland 
from the horseshoe preparation for field trips later the year and also took 
Captain Petersen reconnoitre the ice lying between the ship and its 
destination, 

Our progress was painfully slow and was concerned that the ice might 
possibly become thicker approached the land and still further reduce 
our speed. Moreover the large number islands close off-shore suggested 
that the sea might too shallow permit the ship approach close its 
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objective. For these reasons considered might forced commence 
unloading while some distance out from the coast and haul our stores over 
the fast-ice weasel. prepare for such eventuality was decided 
investigate the fast-ice leading the horseshoe. 

Next day landed the horseshoe choose suitable sites for huts while 
weasel party set out reconnoitre route over the fast-ice the coast. The 
party comprised Dovers, Macey, Summers, Russell and Schwartz; they took 
two weasels, two weasel caravans and one man-hauling sledge, together with 
rations and general supplies. ‘They proceeded slowly and cautiously and were 
considerably helped finding route across several wide, extensive cracks 
the fast-ice the Auster aircraft, which directed them from overhead. 
That evening about 2300 hours, when within half mile from the goal, the 
party’s leading weasel broke through weak ice into the sea and, after repeated 
attempts salvage had failed, was left floating its hole the ice while 
the men camped for the night their caravans. Auster 200 was tied down 
the lee nearby island and Auster 201 returned the ship. 

Early Saturday, February the wind rose and prevented any action. 
lunch time was blowing knots and snowing. sent radio message 
telling Dovers place his men and vehicles ashore possible, there was 
possibility that the fast-ice would break out under the force the gale, 
moved from the ice island about one mile from the horseshoe. The 
storm continued all day Sunday, causing great ice movements port and 
astern the ship which piled blocks broken ice high each side the 
vessel and forced heavy slabs beneath the hull. The Kista Dan was im- 
movably wedged. 

0600 hours next morning, calm weather, Leckie flew equipment 
the reconnaissance party assist hauling out the stranded weasel and 
then and Seaver flew repeated sorties from the ship the island with 
reserves food and fuel. Auster 200 was recovered from its picket the 
ice and 1500 hours snow squalls stopped further flying. All day men 
worked the ship digging ice from its starboard side and pushing ice with 
poles from beneath the hull. 

Tuesday, February the stranded weasel was recovered and the 
reconnaissance party moved safely from the island the horseshoe. Mean- 
while the ship’s crew and expedition digging and blasting ice 
from around the ship until finally, with the assistance the ship’s winches 
hauling ice anchors astern, the vessel was freed. 

Next day the ship was able detour reach narrow crack which the 
storm had broken the fast-ice and following this made rapid progress. 
visited the horseshoe aeroplane again talk with Dovers and the party 
there and found them comfortably established their caravans the rock. 
Thursday, February 11, the Kista Dan pushed through the remaining fast- 
ice, which was thinner than that encountered earlier, and reached the harbour 
the centre the horseshoe 2130 hours the teeth icy wind blowing 
from the plateau. 

Deep water was found extend within 100 yards the shore. The 
captain broke turning circle ice the harbour and tried push the 
ship’s stern towards the shore facing the wind, which was then blowing 
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knots, but was unable turn the ship against both the wind and the ice 
and shortly after 2300 hours had leave the ship beam-on the wind. 
This was unfortunate, for overnight the wind velocity increased more than 
knots and about hours Friday, February 12, both aircraft, which 
were tied down side side No. hatch, were forced together and severely 
damaged. This was serious blow our plans and asked Leckie what 
could produce one sound aircraft from the two. The gale continued 
all day Friday. 

Saturday the weather was again calm and commenced unloading. 
the weasels were able haul cargo sledges right the side the ship 
the fast-ice, this operation proved much easier than had anticipated and 
made good progress. That afternoon performed brief ceremony before 
the assembled men shore, raising the Australian flag and naming the 
station honour Sir Douglas Mawson, famous Australian 
Antarctic pioneer. 

For the next few days unloading proceeded, the RAAF worked the 
rehabilitation the least damaged aircraft, and hut building commenced. 
Rigger Frank Morgan, working with his comrades under difficult conditions, 
did remarkable job repair Auster 200 four days. Unloading finished 
1515 hours Wednesday, February 17, and the rehabilitated Auster 200 was 
successfully tested Leckie, although landing without flaps (which could 
not repaired) the rough glassy ice near Mawson proved rather 
nerve-shattering experience. That afternoon Captain Petersen took the ship 
out the nearest open lead break out the wake, which had refrozen five 

The time until our departure Tuesday, February 23, was employed 
variety tasks. Three huts were completed and the floors two others 
laid; aircraft operations were resumed; seals were killed and skinned for 
winter dog-food; gravity and magnetic observations, also astronomical 
determination position, were made Mawson; geological and botanical 
specimens were collected; and philatelic mail, comprising 23,000 letters, 
was stamped. With only one aircraft operational, had cancel plans for 
long reconnaissance flight inland the south-south-east, where the U.S. 
aerial photographs had indicated new and extensive range high mountains. 
However, Seaver flew along the coast the west Stefansson Bay and 
Leckie flew Seaver eastward far Scullin Monolith. returning from 
this last flight the Auster engine cut out owing ice blockage fuel 
pipe and Leckie safely landed the aircraft near the ship rough, hard ice, 
across wind, with damage beyond broken ski and tail skid. 

The position the Mawson station lat. 67° long. 
(The Norwegian map Hansen (1946) based upon aerial photography 
the Lars Christensen Expedition places Mawson the same 
latitude but gives its longitude 63° E.) The magnetic declination 
Mawson was determined 58° The station situated horseshoe- 
shaped area ice-free rock whose arms jut out from the ice-sheet the 
Antarctic mainland into sea which liberally dotted with islands. east 
and west Mawson, ice-cliffs form the boundary between sea and continent. 
The centre the horseshoe slopes form natural amphitheatre about 
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feet high whose upper slopes and broad top are strewn with erratics. The 
top rock surface dips slightly join the main ice-sheet behind and several 
frozen pools fresh water, which were found partially melted hot 
sunny days, lie the junction. 

The two arms the horseshoe are free from erratics and show evidence 
strong winds. the eastern arm, about feet above sea level, 
approximately yards across, filled with white salt crystals 
inches thick, lying top frozen sandy soil. This salt has apparently been 
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Fig. Mawson Harbour 


whipped spray from the small bay the east during periods when the 
sea not frozen. 

The basic rock Mawson brownish gneiss granitic composition, 
medium coarse grained, containing many large porphyritic crystals 
inch long. Dyke-like intrusions dark crystalline igneous rock, varying 
width from few inches feet, cut across the rock formations general 
The erratics include wide variety rocks and 
provide plenty scope for mineralogical investigation. Garnets are common 
the erratics but rare the local rock except irregular lenses and veins. 

the north-west facing slopes the southern, middle, section the 
horseshoe, brightly coloured lichens and mosses have taken advantage the 
shelter afforded from the prevailing south-east winds; twelve varieties 
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lichen and one moss were collected. Under the rocks snow petrels nest 
and, although the adults appear return their nests mainly after dark, 
number live chickens were seen, together with occasional eggs and dead 
chickens from previous seasons. Skuas, giant petrels and Wilson storm 
petrels were observed but Antarctic petrels. Several emperor penguin 
skeletons were found Mawson but live emperors were seen the 
neighbourhood. There were penguin rookeries Mawson (although 
there were signs penguins having moulted there), but there was 
penguin rookery the island where Dovers camped and there must have 
been large rookery some miles the west, because where the Kista Dan 
first began break into the fast-ice, miles from land, long line 
thousands Adélie penguins stretched, like ants concrete path, across 
the ice the mainland and off-lying islands the direction the David 
Range. Owing the distance these penguins had travel reach the sea 
for food many the chicks were dying from starvation. Dovers’ island 
per cent. all this season’s chicks counted lay dead amongst the nests 
and those remaining would chase any returning adult for hundreds yards 
screaming for food. judge this year was unusual ice year, that the 
fast-ice was still position late the beginning March. (Dovers has 
since radiogrammed that all the coastal ice had gone out March but 
that new ice extended the horizon again March 22.) 

Mawson provided ideal site for station. The deep water the horse- 
shoe harbour surprised us. was metres deep the centre and where 
the ship anchored. The rock shelved gently into the sea and the tumbled ice 
the tide crack was several places strong enough bear the weasels. 
Although these weasel landing spots were flooded high tide, this occurred 
only once each day, and while were there the high tide commenced 
about 1800 hours the first day and soon was late enough not interrupt un- 
loading operations. 

the rock there were number places flat enough provide hut 
sites without requiring blasting and the slopes behind provided small 
amount shelter from the prevailing wind. The approach the plateau 
the hard, blue, snow-free ice behind Mawson, although crevassed, appeared 
reasonably negotiable for weasels and sledges, and the bola reliefs the 
nearby mountain ranges provided admirable guides for navigation. Sea ice 
offered good opportunities for sledge travel between autumn and spring and 
the numerous islands made such journeys safer providing solid rock for 
camping sites off the fast-ice. Perhaps next year there will ice the 
harbour, which case shall faced with the necessity for landing such 
that Macquarie Island. This will not pleasant under Mawson con- 
ditions, but the rock beach quite suitable for such operation. 

1115 hours February 23, the Kista Dan sailed from 
Mawson, having been delayed for five hours while enough newly-frozen ice 
was chipped away from around the hull permit the ship move and work 
its way forward. course was set for Scullin Monolith, where the ship 
anchored 0830 hours Thursday, February 25. 

Here attempted land for magnetic and astronomical observations 
but the surge the swell the rocks and ice prevented us. The Auster was 
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launched for flight but, without flaps, was unable rise from the choppy 
sea and, the aircraft was icing up, the flight was abandoned. The position 
the ship, miles offshore from the centre the crescent-shaped, rock- 
walled harbour, was determined Captain Petersen from number 
sextant sun observations lat. 67° 30” S., long. 66° 30” (The 
Norwegian chart shows the position lat. 67° S., long. 66° 53’ E., 
which gives longitude error about the same that Mawson.) 

The Kista Dan sailed from Scullin Monolith 1615 hours and proceeded 
first north then east towards Cape Darnley. ogoo hours Friday, 
February 26, began pass through area icebergs grounded 
the Fram Bank. There were many hundreds them, water 150 metres 
deep, with sea floor planed quite flat the scraping the ice. The ship 
was then forced north belt heavy pack and continued through con- 
solidated pancake ice and rapidly freezing new black ice until open water 
was reached 1800 hours position lat. 66° long. 69° 15’ 
Saturday the Kista Dan proceeded slow speed eastward outside the pack 
and Sunday turned south into again without meeting much old pack-ice, 
although great amount new freezing was going on, with new black ice 
inches thick and free water visible. nightfall were well 
south the latitude Mawson. 

Monday, March 2040 hours anchored close island off the 
Vestfold Hills after very lucky day’s sailing. three occasions heavy floes 
cemented together with newly frozen sludge and black ice appeared make 
progress impossible, but each time line weakness was probed and the 
ship finally emerged into open sea about miles from the coast and ran 
towards the red-brown hills through lines grounded icebergs. 

wished obtain astrofix ashore and photographic flight here, 
but next day Force blizzard developed and nothing could done. 
Wednesday, March the wind died away but heavy snow continued fall 
and sun observations were possible. However, put ashore our geo- 
physicist, Brooks, and Elliott magnetic observations the nearby island 
while Thompson, Shaw and Dr. Gwynn accompanied motorboat 
land and raise the Australian flag the mainland miles away. While 
there gathered some rock samples, but the newly fallen snow prevented 
any search for botanical specimens and greatly hindered our general observa- 
tions. Upon our return made further collections the island. 

Thursday dawned fine and completed our programme—Brooks obtained 
sun observations and finished his magnetic work while Leckie did photo- 
graphic flight with Auster 200 floats. was dangerous taking off and 
landing the ice-strewn water and was relieved when the flight was finished. 
The position Island,” called it, was lat. 68° 
long. 77° 12” (compared with its position the Norwegian chart which 
given lat. 68° 30” S., long. 77° 28’ The magnetic declination here 
was 70° 10’ W., which much higher than was expected and probably 
due local anomaly. 

sailed from Vestfold Hills 1325 hours Thursday, March 
strong north-east wind which had already obscured the sun. 1700 hours 
the wind was Force and 2000 hours Force 12. The night was terrifying 
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one, for after midnight the wind was strong (at least knots) that the 
captain could longer keep the ship, which was light and high out 
the water, into the wind and she broached and drifted helplessly before the 
0330 hours Friday, Auster 200, tied down platform aft, 
was blown over the side. The ship continued drift with dangerous list 
through open sea and slush, amidst bergy-bits, growlers and icebergs. 

The situation was alleviated somewhat 1300 hours when the Kista Dan 
drifted into tongue pulverized brash more than foot thick and the 
consistency coarse concrete mix, thickly studded with very heavy old 
and bergy-bits. Here the furious seas ceased lash and coat the decks 
with frozen spray and the ship straightened somewhat, but the danger 
from heavy ice and icebergs remained acute. Kista Dan continued 
drift south-west, taking several heavy knocks from bergy-bits, until the 
storm moderated midday Saturday. Captain Petersen had then spent 
two and half anxious days the bridge and had shown magnificent seaman- 
ship bringing the ship safely through this hazardous period. 1315 hours 
Saturday, March proceeded eastward through the brash. However, 
visibility decreased and were forced stop two hours later. 

Early Sunday, March progress was resumed and the ship reached 
the eastern edge the brash 0715 hours. followed this north and came 
wide expanse open water with hard-packed floe-ice forming its 
western boundary. All Sunday and Monday ran north-north-east until 
over the Four Ladies Bank and 1615 hours Monday the continental 
plateau was visible starboard. Absence swell and the fact that both 
the coast the east and the pack-ice edge the west swung together the 
north-east showed that were the lane open water alongside the 
coast and that still had penetrate the main pack-ice belt. therefore 
left the open water and headed north-north-west into the pack. 

1945 hours, when the ship stopped because darkness, had run into 
pack which, the north and the west, was too heavy penetrate. Next 
day another violent storm kept immobilized, and the lateness the season 
and the prospect continuing bad weather, together with the amount new 
ice everywhere, caused some anxiety. However, the storm proved 
blessing broke the pack the west and were able proceed 
where before had been brought halt. was hard struggle through 
heavy pack, and some places were forced head south-west, but 
midday faint swell was noticed and this rapidly built reached more 
open water. That day, Wednesday, March 10, 1615 hours, emerged 
from the northern edge the pack position lat. 65° S., long. 79° E., 
and proceeded directly Heard Island. 

From here onwards were obstructed bad weather. storm 
commencing Friday, March 12, delayed our arrival Heard Island for 
twenty-four hours until 1045 hours Sunday, and another 1800 hours 
the same day forced put sea from Atlas Cove. Returning Monday 
and abandoning all heavy items, quickly loaded men, personal gear and 
light cargo using lifeboat (all three motorboats were now out action) 
and 1530 hours sailed for Kerguelen obtain water, which were 
desperately short. Our journey was protracted further sixteen hours 
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storm Tuesday and arrived Kerguelen 0705 hours Wednesday, 
March 17. Here adverse weather delayed loading water until Thursday after- 
noon, but were generously entertained and assisted again our French 
friends and finally sailed 0655 hours Friday, March 19. uneventful 
voyage brought anchor Melbourne ogoo hours Wednesday, 
March 31. 

Throughout the voyage, wherever the depth and weather conditions per- 
mitted, soundings were taken depth 1500 metres using the ship’s 
recording echo-sounder. interesting record surface-water temperatures 
six-hourly intervals was made and meteorological observations similar 
periods were radioed Australia and passed Kerguelen. bird-log and 
ice-log were elaborately kept; the former expect publish 
ANARE Report some future date. short account the result our 
landings Vestfold Hills has been submitted the Polar Record. Messages 
received from Mawson since our return state that the station has been com- 
pleted and that now fully operational. Field journeys have already been 
made eastwards Scullin Monolith over sea ice and for distances 
miles inland over the plateau ice. 

Kista Dan has been chartered for next summer and planned 
relieve the present party next February. The station will then enlarged, 
and bigger team men with more extensive scientific programme will 
left there 1955. 

Our aerial flights along the coast have confirmed the excellence the 
Norwegian charts Hansen based upon the aerial survey carried out 
Lars Christensen’s expedition 1937. The possession these charts 
greatly simplified our task both Mac-Robertson Land and Princess 
Elizabeth Land. The three accurate positions determined Mawson, 
Scullin Monolith, and Vestfold Hills will help locate these charts more 
accurately and expected that number astronomical fixes various 
points along the Mac-Robertson Land coast will obtained 
Dovers and his party during the coming spring and summer. 

This article cannot conclude without paying tribute Captain Petersen 
and the officers and crew the Kista Dan, who played such important 
part the enterprise. the last man they worked happily and willingly 
and their eager cooperation considerably simplified our task. The RAAF 
Flight proved its value time after time and achieved extraordinary results 
with the light aircraft its disposal. Finally, must express appreciation 
the loyalty, energy and enthusiasm all the ANARE men, both Mel- 
bourne and during the activities further south. could not have asked for 
better team. 


Antarctica, Hansen, scale 250,000, No. from lat. 68° 00’ 69° 40’ S., 
and from long. 76° 00’ 79° 00’ (1946). Based the aerial photography Lars 
Christensen’s Expedition, 1937. 
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EASTER ISLAND 
SIR HARRY LUKE 


PERSISTENT traveller but not geographer, lover archaeology but 
not archaeologist, will aim giving factual picture Easter Island 
its various aspects, past and present. will not attempt expert analysis 
the stories the first migrations the island under the King Hotu- 
Matua; the war between the Long Ears and the Short Ears; the 
various speculations put forward explanation the singular phenomena 
this remarkable place. would take too much your time, for few 
parts the world have been the subject much speculation proportion 
their area, The isolation Easter Island and the rarity its visitors have 
contributed this speculation much its numerous and bizarre works 
art. Perhaps conjecture would have been less erratic, less liable ascribe 
these works vanished race vanished continent, but for catastrophic 
breach continuity the mid-nineteenth century the lives its people. 

Easter Island derives its European name from having been discovered 
Easter Day, 1722 the Dutchman Jacob Roggeveen, who came upon 
accident when was searching for the land sighted 1687 the buccaneer 
Edward Davis. Davis hoped and believed that this land was the mysterious 
Southern Continent, but was probably Mangareva, the casternmost the 
Gambier Group French Oceania. The next visitors were the members 
Spanish expedition despatched the Viceroy Peru new effort find 
the land Davis; this expedition, 1770, rediscovered Easter Island (for 
ocean the size the Pacific, islands get mislaid and are found again), and 
formally annexed the name Charles Spain. 

The next visitor was Captain Cook, who came the Resolution 1774 
during his Second Voyage and stayed three days. His account, and that the 
Forsters, stress the barrenness and poverty the land contrast with the 
size and number its monuments. said, been exceedingly 
sparing her favours this After Cook, 1786, came the French 
expedition Pérouse, important for its introduction domestic animals 
and many new plants. The animals included pigs, goats and—most important 

made visit April and May 1952, taking passage from the 
west coast South America, the courtesy the Chilean Government, 
the Chilean cruiser Presidente Pinto. 

regards the native name the island whole, had none until 
modern times, although every single locality, however insignificant, every 
hillock, even every one the fragmentary little pools into which peat and 
bulrushes have broken the surface the crater lakes, has its particular 
designation. earlier days the Easter Islanders had need give their 
island name since they were not visited the inhabitants other islands 
after the original migrations, nor did they travel elsewhere unless forcibly 
removed the fairly recent origin therefore are the 
Polynesian names most generally employed Easter Islanders and other 
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Polynesians alike—Rapa-Nui (Big Rapa), distinction from Rapa-iti (Little 
Rapa) the Austral group; and the less common 
commonly translated the the The Spanish name, having 
the same meaning the English, Isla Pascua, and its people are 
Pascuenses. 

The island square miles area, approximately the size Jersey, 
triangular shape, volcanic Scattered over are numerous low 
volcanic cones—none them now active—and each the three corners 
the island loftier cone with fresh-water lake its crater. These three 
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cones are the Ranos—Rano Raraku, the quarry the statues; Rano Kao, 
shrine the bird-man cult; and Rano Aroi. 

The island lies 2300 miles from the coast Chile and about the same 
distance from the west. The nearest inhabited land Pitcairn, 
home the survivors the mutiny the Bounty, halfway between and 
Tahiti; but there communication between the two. Easter Island 
still one the most isolated places earth and visited only about once 
year. one the few remaining places the world for which travel 
agency can sell you ticket! Politically, the island was most unfortunate 
before was annexed Chile 1888. The original annexation Spain 
was more than nominal; and, even theoretically, Easter Island was 
no-man’s-land from the time that Spain was compelled relinquish her 
South American possessions until 1888. lay therefore for more than two 
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generations the mercy the those scourges the Pacific 
who roamed from island island, seizing force defenceless natives work 
out their lives plantations, mines and the like. Easter Island was one 
the many islands all but ruined these depredations. 

The breach continuity which have referred was brought about 
the development the guano industry the rocky islands off the Peruvian 
coast, which began the end the 1850’s. From 1859, and especially 
the organized mass raid December 1862, most Easter Island’s able- 
bodied men and its leaders, including the King Kaimakoi, his son and many 
the learned elders (maori), were crimped Peruvian blackbirding expedi- 
tions and transported those sun-scorched, glary, waterless pieces rock 
whose only covering consists deposits stinking guano. myself, when 
staying small Peruvian ports opposite some these islands (Chimbote, 
for instance), have found hard bear the stench westerly wind, even 
distances and miles. fewer than nine hundred the wretched 
captives perished from the intolerable conditions these dreadful places 
within less than twelve months. 

When these facts became known, the French Bishop Tahiti, 
Jaussen, whose spiritual jurisdiction the island then lay, induced his 
Government protest that Peru against this scandalous state affairs 
blot civilization. The British Government supported the French 
representations, and Peru agreed repatriate the survivors. There were 
then only one hundred them left alive, and eighty-five this pitiful remnant 
died smallpox the journey home. The fifteen who lived see their 
island again introduced the smallpox population with immunity 
against this imported disease; and most those who had escaped the clutches 
the “blackbirders” lost their lives the consequent epidemic. Even now 
the visit the annual ship followed outbreak among the natives 
type influenza which the local form Polynesian called kakongo and 
the Chileans enfermedad buque. For example, host’s cook had, 
our arrival the island, given anti-asthma injections, without which 
she would have been put out action. own day the Pacific had 
declare some the more isolated atolls the periphery the Solomon 
Islands—such Rennell, Bellona and Ontong Java—to 
order safeguard their non-immune populations against the dangers 
similar contacts. 

From the grim tragedy the guano islands, and not from the subsidence 
some lost continent, date the disintegration the ancient culture, the end 
the kingship, the break between the past and the present, the reduction 
the population from some thousands one hundred and eleven. The king, 
princes and leaders all perished Peru; none the learned men, the maori, 
were left transmit the next generation, such was, their traditions, 
the names and dates and motives the makers the statues, the interpreta- 
tion the writing the wooden tablets. This system writing picto- 
graphy remains one the real mysteries Easter Island; one has yet 
succeeded deciphering its symbols. 1864 Brother Eyraud, the island’s 
first missionary, wrote that the tablets were found almost every house, 
although the natives longer understood their meaning. This proves how 
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thoroughly the Peruvian deportation had snapped the link between the past 
and the present and had broken the cultural continuity. The signs are 
arranged the manner known boustrophedon, that say, the turns 
ploughing, that every alternate line upside down; the lines were read 
from left right. The surviving tablets are all museums, including the 
British Museum; not one now remains the island. 

Only one form Easter Island art survived the break the Peruvian 
deportations, and continues flourish, now somewhat debased form; 
the small carved wooden figures called moai kavakava. These generally 
represent emaciated and deformed old men with bent body, grotesquely 
protruding ribs and spine, bald pate, beaky nose, nut-cracker jaws and back- 
ward-curling goatee beard, the lips drawn tightly ugly rictus. The head 
suggests sinister caricature Mr. Punch. 

Now, with the settled conditions established since the Chilean annexation, 
the population once more the the last eight years has risen 
something like per cent. amounted two years ago 762 natives and 
score whites. myself included among the latter, having come for 
the island’s first regular decennial census, taken April 1952 during 
week’s stay ashore. The islanders are Polynesian stock and speak their own 
dialect the Polynesian language, modified some extent recent years 
that Tahiti, whence they received their first missionaries the 
Their devoted parish priest, Fr. Sebastian Englert, Bavarian Capuchin, 
knows his people intimately and has made himself authority the island’s 
history and archacology; has written book about it, and reckons that 
only ninety the 762 islanders are pure Polynesians and that twenty 
these are All the others have greater lesser admixture 
European blood from variety sources. But all, however much white blood 
may run their veins, speak their own language among themselves. Ecclesi- 
astically, they are now (very sensibly) the jurisdiction the Missionary 
Bishop for the Araucanian Indians the south Chile. Easter Islanders 
are, without exception, devoted adherents the Roman Catholic Church, 
assiduous the practice their religion. Hearing them sing their hymns 
Fr. Englert’s little church, the typical Polynesian harmonies rendered with 
full-throated Polynesian gusto, took back more than ten years the time 
when would listen Polynesian congregations singing identical hymns 
the other end the Pacific. 

The Church, the persons nuns from the same Araucanian Mission, 
has charge the island’s one school; but politically the administration 
the island has been the responsibility the Chilean Navy. Easter Islanders 
are prohibited, their own interest, from migrating the mainland, the 
Continente, where they would irretrievably lost among the alien millions; 
the other hand, they are not taxed conscripted. The whole population, 
men, women and children, about the small but sturdy island ponies, 
and all those able and willing work have hitherto found employment the 
sheep industry with the Explotadora, which shall having 
something say. 

The Easter Islanders are the only South Sea Islanders under the sovereignty 
Spanish-speaking nation since Spain parted with the Carolines, Marshalls 
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and Marianas political administration is, have said, 
the responsibility the Chilean Navy. Administrator called the Jefe 
Militar and was, when was there, Chilean naval commander. His duties 
are not complicated, and has deal with people law-abiding that 
there has been need for prison. The only police during visit two 
years ago were four unpaid native volunteer watchmen recently enrolled. 
The island has been declared National Park safeguard its flora, and 
Historical Monument protect the antiquities. 

aspect, Easter Island quite unlike the usual type volcanic Pacific 
island. Covered with grass that provides excellent grazing for its 35,000 
merino sheep, might well be, but for its numerous cones and its three 
crater-lakes, part the South Downs. The land fertile, supporting 
horses, cattle and pigs addition the sheep; grows maize, sweet potatoes, 
figs and bananas; its coast abounds delicious crayfish. But its gently 
rolling, grassy slopes suggest Kent and Sussex rather than island 
Polynesia; easier picture them the site for golf-courses than for the 
world’s most mystifying statues. 

The Easter Island sheep industry, which provides the islanders with their 
livelihood, was founded the capable British planter the name 
Brander, from ‘Tahiti. due course Brander’s interests passed into the 
hands Messrs. Williamson, Balfour and Co., important British firm 
the west coast South America who acquired pastoral concession over the 
greater part the island and administered the Explotadora 
Isla 1945 the concession, which reserved the natives 
all the land they required round their one settlement Hanga-roa and 
certain quantity sheep, was taken over large sheep-farming concern 
the mainland headed Mr. Charles Daly, Englishman long established 
Chile. 

The Company took paternal interest the natives’ welfare and practice 
assumed responsibility for many the island’s social services. gave em- 
ployment all who wanted and supplied the people’s basic requirements— 
foodstuffs, tobacco, soap, blankets and towels, cooking utensils, building 
materials—from its pulperia (store), less than cost price. did not supply 
spirits, the lipstick and beach pyjamas which noticed have begun 
infiltrate into even this remote and isolated fragment Arcadia. The con- 
cession was due expire the end 1955. But December 1952, after the 
change government Chile, there arose demand certain sections 
the press for the elimination from Pascua what were termed 
interests, perhaps not quite accurately since the Explotadora 
Chilean, not British, company although its head Englishman. The 
Company was therefore requested wind its affairs the island the 
end 1953 instead two years later. Whatever the future has store for 
Easter Island, can truly said that British interest the islanders has 
been consistently benevolent, and, where there has been the opportunity, 
beneficent, from the friendly visit Captain Cook 1774 and the Anglo- 
French intervention over the guano deportations onwards, the operations 
the Explotadora. 

The known history Easter Island, its modern economic development and 
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its peculiar isolation, are indeed interesting and even dramatic; but the island 
would still more than minor curiosity were not for that famous series 
gigantic statues which has captured the imagination the civilized world. 
Indeed, sometimes has captured rather too much it! For, despite some 
the fantastic suggestions that have been put forward their origin and 
antiquity, can said with certainty that the great stone images Easter 
Island are the work the Polynesian ancestors the present islanders; also 
that they probably date from the present millenium, possible even from the 
last half millenium. 

For some reason the general cultural pattern eastern Polynesia attained 
its most majestic development this, its most remote fragment. There are 
some 600 statues, finished and unfinished, Easter Island: known the 
native tongue moais, most the finished ones used stand, with their 
backs the sea, the platforms the tribal and family burial places, called 
Father Englert has counted 244 ahus around the island, generally close 
the shore. The moais surmounting these burial places have been over- 
thrown, without single exception, inter-tribal fights, which continued 
right the time the Peruvian deportations. The only ones still standing 
are those the volcano Rano-Raraku where they were quarried—some 
twenty inside the crater, twice that number semi-circle around the lower 
slope outside it. These moais, unlike those the ahus, stare out sea. 
There are about 150 images still attached the quarry various stages 
completion. 

The moais are half-length figures, often with the arms and hands only 
vaguely suggested and sometimes not seen all where they have been partly 
buried falling earth. They are archaic feature, the brows low, the heads 
narrow, but the jaws large and square. The lobes the ears are generally 
distended; the noses are long, outward-curving and tip-tilted; the thin lips 
are pursed scornful, supercilious sneer. All the statues had names, and 
much they look they were afflicted nasty smell under the nose 
that one them was actually called Piropiro, master- 
piece Easter Island statuary was called Hoa-haka-nana-ia, 
Waves,” and was brought England British man-of-war, H.M.S. 
Topaze, 1868, when Easter Island was politizally no-man’s-land. 
now the British Museum, which was presented Queen Victoria, 
and can seen his entirety and not half buried. 

height these statues range from feet, and the weight 
even the smallest runs several tons. True, the volcanic tuff from which 
they were carved soft; and the sculptors had plenty obsidian for their 
chisels, and basalt for their adzes. But was mean feat for primitive 
people move these monsters over rough country, often for distances 
miles, and then set them their stone platforms. this were not 
enough, and make their problem yet more difficult, these incredible people 
saw fit top their statues with hats, quarried quite another part the 
island—the volcanic cone Punapau—in quarry red stone, presumably 
intended provide artistic contrast colour with the grey stone Rano- 
Raraku. These hats are solid cylinders rock from feet height, and 
feet diameter. And these also had not only rolled from their 
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quarry Punapau every direction every part the island, but, having 
reached their destinations, mounted the tops the statues they 
were adorn. Many hundreds able-bodied men must have been kept 
busy rolling statues and hats from their respective quarries the appointed 
ahus, then throwing numerous and lofty ramps from which assemble 
the finished works art. Lack timber the island must have made this 
feat the more remarkable. Nowadays, Easter Island adorned with clumps 
eucalyptus, Persian lilac, cypress and bamboo, introduced recent 
times, principally the Company; but their artistic prime the islanders 
had trees speak of. 

sad that cannot still see the statues with their colossal red top-hats 
their heads, they stood when they were overthrown the tribal fights 
which continued into the nineteenth century with destructive urge terrifying 
imagine. many were still seen position when Cook 
visited the island 1774 the course his second voyage; and William 
Hodges, the expedition’s artist, has left impression what the ahus 
looked like then. (See plate facing 426.) 

One the most important cults the Easter Islanders was that the 
“Bird-man,” whose shrine was the site Orongo the very lip the 
crater Rano-kao. The cult continued until the beginning the present 
century, thus surviving the introduction Christianity some sixty years. 
Its ostensible purpose was obtain the first egg the season the manutara, 
the sooty tern, the actual quest for which was entrusted the principals 
their servants. From the dramatically situated lip the crater, with its 
abundant carvings the bird-man and other symbols, you look down sheer 
1000 feet three Motu-iti and Motu-kaokao, the last 
nothing more than sharp needle rock. From Motu-nui watch was kept 
each autumn servants the competitors for the first egg laid the 
islet; its discovery was the signal for complicated ceremonies, the shaving 
the head the finder’s master and his inauguration that important 
politico-religious dignatory, the Bird-man, for the ensuing year. During the 
period waiting the candidates lived group remarkably constructed 
low stone houses near the crater’s edge, several them perfectly preserved. 
Near stood the great statue Hoa-haka-nana-ia, which now the British 
Museum; this must record distance for the transport moai from its 
quarry. Easter Island bird-cult has, says Metraux his ‘Ethnology 

happened staying with friends Peru when the Kon-Tiki was 
receiving her finishing touches the dockyard Callao, the port Lima. 
fact, the the British Colonies the referred 
Chapter Thor Heyerdahl’s fascinating book having been present 
April 1947 the launching this most famous rafts what must 
the greatest sea voyage open craft made white men since Bligh 
brought the Bounty’s launch 3600 miles from Tonga Timor. was therefore 
anxious—without necessarily subscribing Heyerdahl’s views'—to see how 
far the works Easter Island culture support his theory that Polynesia was 


Thor Heyerdahl, Geogr. 11§ (1950) 20-41 and (1951) and 
Heine-Geldern, Geogr. 116 (1950) 183-192 and Geogr. 118 (1952) 108-110. 
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peopled migrations from the Americas, and that the arts and cultures 
found the islands the South Pacific were derived from the same source. 

must confess that the only similarity for one can see between Easter 
Island and Incaic work—but undoubtedly striking one—is that between 
the masonry the platform the the locality Vinapu, and lesser 
extent two others near by, and some the characteristic Inca 
masonry Cuzco, where spent ten days some years ago. This, and few 
words common, such kumara (sweet potato) and toki (adze), would 
certainly seem indicate some sort contact between the island and the 
distant South American mainland; but could there not have been contact 
without the corollary that the Polynesians sprang from that Could 
not stray Peruvian raft two have anticipated, the accident being 
carried right out sea, the planned voyage the Kon-Tiki? Easter 
Island family five brothers whom met while the island were carried 
equal distance small fishing boat with sail, and returned tell 
the tale. 

The past and present Easter Island have been described; now, what 
the future? Another native names, have already mentioned, 
navel the world,” and the Chileans would 
naturally like see this term acquire new justification. few years’ 
says writer Geochile, the Journal Geographical Society 
Chile, Island could well become one the principal air-links the 
South Pacific.” view the rapid development Pacific aviation and its 
immense possibilities, the beginning Easter Island’s aerial history may 
worth recording. The first aircraft seen the islanders was small machine 
carried the United States man-of-war which called with Rear-Admiral 
Byrd November 1943. This machine was taken short flights over the 
island, the delight the Pascuenses. The first flight Easter Island was 
appropriately made the Chilean Air Force January 1951, when the 
amphibious Catalina Manutara (so called from the sooty tern the islanders’ 
ancient bird-man cult) was flown there from Serena Chile nineteen 
hours. taking off from the grassed 4000-foot strip near Hanga-roa the 
return flight, the Manutara suffered mishap which kept her the island 
until she could conveyed home sea. brought her back with 
Valparaiso the Presidente Pinto—by this time repaired—in May 1952. 
She took off soon she had been put the sea nothing had happened. 

Hard Chile—two months later precise—followed Australia. The 
Commonwealth Government, interested South Pacific air routes, charged 
Captain Taylor with making survey. Taylor the aviator who first 
made his name his Trans-Pacific flight with Kingsford Smith 1934, and 
his survey took him from Australia Chile via Suva (Fiji), Aitutaki (Cook 
Islands), western Samoa and Easter Island, and back the same route, 
flight nearly 20,000 miles. The aircraft was Royal Australian Air Force 
Catalina. 

From his remarkable reconnaissance Captain Taylor deduced that com- 
mercial air route between Australia and Chile could established subject 
the construction adequate surfaced strip Easter Island, for which 
suitable sites abound. Along this route considered that service could 
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operated modern landplanes three-day journey, with stops Suva, 
Aitutaki, Bora Bora French Oceania and Easter Island. this should 
happen, then Rapa-nui, secluded, most inaccessible island mystery, likely 
become what the Chileans would like see it—the Hawaii the South 
Pacific. that case, doubt, the Polynesians Easter Island will become 
much minority their own home have the Polynesians Hawaii 
theirs. 

Easter Island holds, would say, more riddles the square mile than any 
other place you wander from site site, you gaze with aston- 
ishment, indeed with awe, those enigmatic, sardonic statues standing 
guard around their quarry; you climb Rano-kao look down its sombre 
lake more than half-a-mile diameter; from the sanctuary Orongo 
the lip its crater you contemplate the weird rock carvings the bird-man 
cult; from the same spot you look down 1000 feet upon the islets where 
they kept watch each spring for the first egg the sacred manutara; you 
recall that the makers and doers these things also invented writing which 
one has yet been able decipher—as you move from one surprise 
another, you find yourself continually asking: Who? How? When? and, 
above all, Why? But Easter Island more fruitful questions than 
answers. 

DISCUSSION 
Evening Meeting, May 1954 


Before the paper the Presipent (Mr. said: are fortunate 
having our lecturer Sir Harry Luke who has had distinguished career 
the Colonial Service. was one time Governor Fiji, and from his earliest 
days has been traveller. has sailed the Arabian Gulf, and and 
down the west coast Chile. The subject which about speak, 
Easter Island, one which bound attract attention. 1917 one the 
most exciting meetings our Society was when Dr. and Mrs. Scoresby Rout- 
ledge returned from expedition Easter Island, and now Sir Harry Luke 
will bring the story that island date. 


Sir Harry Luke then delivered his lecture 


The have with to-night the Minister-Counsellor the 
Chilean Embassy, Sefior Don Higinio Gonzalez, ask him will 
open the discussion. 

Minister-Counsellor the (Sefior Don Higinio Gonzalez) 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, would now like express sincere 
thanks Sir Harry Luke for his lecture and the same time thank the Royal 
Geographical Society for having invited partake its hospitality this 
evening. thank you, sir, very much the name the Chilean Embassy for 
this courtesy and thank also Sir Harry Luke for his kindness lecturing about 
this mysterious island ours. 

The Mr. Braunholtz the British Museum might like add 
word two the anthropology and some the other problems about which 
Sir Harry Luke has spoken. 

Mr. BRAUNHOLTz: only acquaintance with Easter Island through 
the literature and through the collection the British Museum. was the 
British Museum the Department Ethnography the time the collection 
was brought back the Routledges the end the First World War, and had 
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the task registering the many hundreds specimens which were handed 
us. Also had the temerity write the article the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ 
Easter Island some years ago—which article note still being reproduced, 
although probably now out date. Easter Island one the central 
points controversy among anthropologists, and has been since anthro- 
pological studies began. own feeling that there commonsense answer 
the various problems which confront us: not require fantastic theories 
explain them. course there are problems how the statues could have 
been moved, and reconciling the contrast between the very small population 
the island and these immense and numerous works. 

far know, Easter Island was first inhabited not later than the twelfth 
thirteenth centuries, have four hundred five hundred years the 
very least, possibly more, for the carrying out these works until the dis- 
covery the island Admiral Roggeveen 1722. see nothing impossible 
the carving the statues. transport them much more difficult 
problem solve. small statue which Sir Harry Luke showed from the 
British Museum actually stands feet high and weighs tons, that three 
hundred Marines were required drag down the coast. Some the other 
statues are over feet high and probably weigh about tons. Even 
not see why population several thousand (and there are presumed have 
been about five thousand the island one time) using ropes and round 
pebbles rollers (and know these were used) should not have been able 
drag the statues into position. good many came down from the upper slopes 
the crater ring; those inside the crater not seem have been moved all, 
many never having been detached from the rock. 

Sir Harry mentioned involuntary voyage some Easter islanders Tahiti, 
and compared that with the possibility the Peruvians reaching Easter 
Island. did not follow him there because Peru good deal north Easter 
Island, and any boat drifting from Peru with the trade wind and current would 
not strike Easter Island. For that, would necessary set out from some- 
where the centre Chile, and that area where not see the sort 
masonry question. Heyerdahl’s theory opens very wide subject and 
not want dilate that. 

spite the striking resemblance the architecture one two cases, 
need not necessarily any other country explain it. Provided that the 
Easter Islanders were engaged constructing platforms from large blocks 
stone which they found many shapes, they would naturally, suppose, fit 
them together and fill the little spaces with odd pieces. hardly correct 
suggest that not get that sort architecture any other islands 
Polynesia. There good deal stone masonry the Marquesas, also 
‘Tonga, and there quite large amount similar type masonary about the 
Pacific without any reference South America. 

One the strongest against any Peruvian culture 
that there pottery Polynesia. Peruvians had brought pottery 
very fine art, probably more than had any other nation antiquity, and yet 
not single pot has been found any these islands. 

Sir Harry Luke mentioned the absence timber. wouid like know 
whether anybody has any information whether that has always been so. 
‘There was timber Easter Island when Captain Cook arrived, but does its 
absence necessarily date back the early period the first settlement the 
island? possible that Easter Island, like many other parts the world, 
was deforested the earlier settlers make canoes and on. perhaps the 
original inhabitants having arrived one day from Polynesia were unable 
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replace their canoes when they wore out. There are two points which 
would welcome information: whether there any evidence early forests 
Easter Island and whether would possible make drift voyage from 
Peru Easter Island. 

Sir Harry What said the possibility people coming Easter 
Island from South America was put forward very tentatively. was only trying 
persuade myself how that very characteristic masonry could have found its 
way Easter Island without accepting Heyerdahl’s theory, which personally 
not accept. very familiar with the architecture there 
suggestion any polygonal architecture there. disadvantage that 
could not show photograph the ahu. That beautifully 
finished that cannot explained merely fitting and shaping smaller 
pieces stone fill the spaces. putting forward this theory certainly 
had mind the fact that these odd Peruvians—if they were carried across 
obviously they would have passed north Easter Island, Mr. Braunholtz has 
said—were ricochetted back, speak, what they thought was island 
farther south the Pacific. 

regards the possibility timber Easter Island the early days, fear 
have information offer, but asked number the native inhabitants 
well the officials the Company about existing and they assured 
that until the arrival Europeans the nineteenth century there had been 
stands timber all Easter Island. 

The Presipent: The last word with me, Sir Harry, and that thank 
you for the excellent lecture which you have given us. 
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THE PERSIAN GULF STATES AND 
THEIR BOUNDARY PROBLEMS 


SIR RUPERT HAY 


THE EARLY years the last century, Great Britain found herself com- 
take action against the pirates the Persian Gulf order 
ensure the safety the East India Company’s ships trading those waters. 
wars were waged and the end the second one all the Shaikhdoms 
concerned entered into agreement abstain from piracy future. This 
developed 1853 into Maritime Truce whereby the Shaikhdoms agreed 
not commit acts aggression against each other sea, and Great Britain 
guaranteed this truce. She thus became responsible for the policing the 
Arab littoral the Persian Gulf and for the protection the Trucial Shaikh- 
doms against aggression. Other Shaikhdoms due course sought British 
protection, and return for this both they and the Trucial Shaikhdoms 
agreed conduct their foreign relations through Great Britain. Internally 
they have remained independent and protectorate has ever been declared 
over them, but they are usually referred Protected States. They are ten 
number: Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar and the seven Trucial Shaikhdoms. The 
Political Resident Persian Gulf with his headquarters Bahrain responsible 
Her Majesty’s representative for dealings with these Shaikhdoms, and 
assisted Political Agents the more important centres. also re- 
sponsible for Her Majesty’s Government’s relations with Muscat. This 
State was Great Britain’s ally the operations against the pirates and has 
remained completely independent. She has separate treaties with the United 
States America, France and the Netherlands, but has always maintained 
very close and friendly relations with Great Britain who has from time 
time assisted her Sultan when hard pressed, though under obligation 
protect him. Great Britain the only power, present, represented 
Muscat, where she maintains Consulate under the supervision the Political 
Resident Bahrain. 

object this paper give brief geographical description the 
ten Shaikhdoms and Muscat with special reference the problems which 
their boundaries give rise. Before the First World War, Great Britain was 
concerned with little more than the protection sea the ports which 
the various Shaikhs had their capitals, and she refrained from accepting 
responsibility for the maintenance peace land. The Trucial Shaikhs 
continued wage war against each other land, and the last such war ended 
recently 1948. was further customary accord recognition any 
Shaikh who was actually ruling whatever means had achieved power; 
for instance, even had committed number murders consolidate his 
position. change this policy became necessary when landing-grounds for 
aircraft were established the Trucial Coast early the thirties this 
century, and steps had taken ensure their security. Soon after this 
the grant the Shaikhs concessions oil companies made important 
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THE PERSIAN GULF STATES AND THEIR BOUNDARY PROBLEMS 
not only prevent any aggression tribal warfare land that the com- 
panies’ operations should not hampered, but fix the boundaries the 
various Shaikhdoms that they might know what limits they were 
free operate. The latter process difficult enough, especially the East, 
even where there are plenty natural features; but desert gives rise 
almost insoluble problems. The Arabian desert has sometimes been com- 
pared the high seas, Caravans come and like ships and nomads roam 
will search grazing, and many cases was not until exploration for oil 
began that anybody thought necessary determine where the various 
Shaikhdoms began and ended. dealing with the boundaries propose only 
state the problems without attempting give any opinion about rights 
and wrongs almost every case there are disputes which remain 
settled. 

describing the Shaikhdoms, will begin with Kuwait the northern 
end the Gulf and work southwards. Kuwait roughly lozenge-shaped 
with each side about miles long and large chunk bitten out the middle 
the Kuwait Bay. consists gravelly desert with some undulations and 
few small hills. The population now reckoned about 150,000, the bulk 
which concentrated Kuwait Town the south side the bay. 
There small oasis Jahara the western end the bay and there are 
few villages with wells potable water along the coast south the bay, but 
generally speaking elsewhere there drinking water had. Wells 
have been sunk considerable depth many places attempt find 
it, but none fit for human consumption has been discovered. Water used 
brought Kuwait dhow from the Shatt ‘Arab, but the town’s needs 

now met enormous distillation plant capable producing million 
gallons day, and there talk piped supply from the Shatt ‘Arab for 
both domestic and irrigation purposes. Before the advent oil, Kuwait 
existed pearling, fishing, shipbuilding and the carrying trade. Oil was 
discovered before the war about miles south Kuwait, but was not pro- 
duced until 1946. The field now one the richest the world and the 
State enjoys revenue from about million year. This has made 
very extensive development possible and the old desert Kuwait 
the process being replaced new and splendid city. 

Kuwait territory bounded the east the sea, the north and west 
‘Iraq and the south Saudi Arabia and the Neutral Zone. The land 
boundaries Kuwait were originally defined the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention 1913, which was entirely concerned with the limits the Turkish 
Empire Arabia the direction the Persian Gulf Shaikhdoms. This was 
however never ratified and after the First World War and the collapse the 
Turkish Empire was found desirable reach new agreements regarding 
the boundaries with its successor States. The southern one was defined again 
accordingly the ‘Oqair made 1922 with the late King Ibn Saud, 
who was then Sultan Najd, while the western and northern ones were 
agreed with ‘Iraq 1932 when she attained her independence. Although 
Kuwait fortunate knowing roughly where her boundaries lie, they have 
never been demarcated the ground and the definitions leave much room for 
dispute. The western and northern boundaries with ‘Iraq are defined 
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follows: frontier runs from the intersection the Wadi Auja with 
the Batin point just south the latitude Safwan, then eastwards pass- 
ing south Safwan wells, Jabal Sanam and Umm Qasr; leaving them with 
and the junction the Khor Zubair and the Khor 
The vagueness this definition which accords with that the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention obvious. Safwan Wells” was one time 
interpreted one mile south the most southerly palm Safwan, which 
was not much more satisfactory palms can easily cut down and new 
ones planted. post erected mark the supposed frontier the 
Basra road this vicinity was several times removed and efforts replace 
have long since been abandoned. Further, the Khor Zubair more less 
continuation the Khor Abdullah (Khor means creek) and there some 
uncertainty where one begins and the other ends. not yet known 
when demarcation will undertaken, but the task likely prove for- 
midable one for any commission appointed carry out. 

the ‘Oqair Agreement the following the description the southern 
boundary, which differs substantially from that defined the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention. frontier between Najd and Kuwait begins the west 
from the junction the Wadi Auja with the Batin, leaving Raga‘i Najd; 
from this point continues straight line until joins latitude and the 
red semicircle referred Article the Anglo-Turkish Agreement 
July 1913. The line then follows the side the red semicircle until 
reaches point terminating the coast south Ras The red 
semicircle Article the Anglo-Turkish agreement described 
having the town Kuwait its centre, the Khor Zubair its northern 
extremity and Gurain its southern extremity. the Khor Zubair creek 
several miles length, Kuwait town covers area several square miles 
and Gurain the name given both hill and group wells two three 
miles apart, the exact position the red semicircle affords scope for endless 
discussion, which nobody would have thought worth while had not the barren 
desert been found capable producing unlimited supplies oil. 

The Agreement refers the line described the indisputable 
southern frontier Kuwait territory and then continues: portion 
territory bounded the west low mountainous ridge called Ash Shaqq 
and the east the sea, and the south line passing from west east 
from Ash ‘Abd and thence the coast north Mishab, 
this territory the Governments Najd and Kuwait will share equal rights 
until, through good offices the Government Great Britain, further 
agreement made between Najd and Kuwait concerning The Neutral 
Zone was clearly created compromise because the two parties were 
unable reach agreement. There similar zone between Saudi Arabia 
and Iraq. the Zone with which are concerned waterless and without 
any permanent habitation, for long time gave rise problems and 
nobody thought worth while bring the two parties further agreement 
regarding it. 1948 however the Shaikh Kuwait gave oil concession 
for his undivided share American Company, and King Ibn Saud 
thereupon gave concession for his share another company, also American. 
Drilling was started and for long time oil was found, but has recently 
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been struck which means amongst other things that due course the boun- 
daries the Zone will have demarcated. 

South the Neutral Zone the coast the mainland belongs indisputably 
Saudi Arabia until the head the Gulf Salwa the base the Qatar 
peninsula reached. the mouth this Gulf between the mainland and 
the tip the Qatar peninsula lies the Bahrain archipelago. ‘The main island, 
which contains the capital Manama, pear-shaped and about miles 
long broad its widest point. The northern end flat, but the ground 
gradually rises escarpment which runs round the centre the island 
forming wide but not very deep crater. the middle this are hills rising 
height 450 feet and this area that the oil-field situated. The 
northern end the island and narrow strip the coast each side for 
distance about miles are under date gardens. The rest consists 
mostly gravelly undulating desert bare limestone hills. main island 
connected causeway miles long with smaller island which con- 
tains the second largest town, Muharraq. There are number other islands 
varying sizes, most them containing date gardens. The most surprising 
feature about Bahrain the abundant supply fresh water. The name 
means Arabic the two seas the two waters, and according local 
interpretation refers the presence around the islands both salt 
and fresh water. Springs the latter are found belt stretching from 
Jubail Saudi Arabia Bahrain. There are many under the sea, and 
divers fill their water-skins from them. Bahrain and also the mainland 
many artesian wells have been sunk, fact too many there evidence that 
the water-table falling. The source this water matter dispute 
amongst geologists. The orthodox opinion that comes from the drainage 
off the hills central Arabia, but there are others who say that derived 
from the Persian mountains and syphoned under the Gulf. 

The population the islands about Oil was struck 1932 
and produced 1934 that Bahrain has been enjoying revenue from 
longer than any the Shaikhdoms. has used for gradual and orderly 
development that now possesses excellent administration with good 
roads and public buildings. The oil-field however small one and the 
revenue now derived from does not amount more than about 
year. Here there are course land boundaries form the subject 
disputes, but this made for the number sea-bed boundaries 
which, for reasons explained later, have now determined. the 
case archipelago like Bahrain, this particularly difficult process. 

next come the Qatar peninsular miles long and miles 
broad—possibly the ugliest stretch territory that God has created—bare 
gravelly desert, crossed here low crumbling ridges with vegetation 
except mean scrub some the depressions. Whenever went there 
always called mind Childe Roland’s words when approaching the Dark 
Tower: 

think never saw such starved ignoble nature. 
burr had been 


However, oil always seems found the most barren places, and there 
plenty here. The Ruler enjoys revenue from about 
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year. The population the State probably less than 20,000, which 
nearly half live the capital, Doha, the east coast. Oil was not produced 
until 1949, that development has only recently been started. Amongst 
other things attempts are being made develop supplies fresh water 
which are extremely limited. Meanwhile, Kuwait, resort being had 
distillation plant. 

The only land boundary naturally the base the peninsula, but here 
there triangular dispute between Qatar, Saudi Arabia and the Trucial 
Coast Shaikhdom Abu Dhabi. The margin difference between Qatar 
and Saudi Arabia not very large, but Abu Dhabi’s claim extends con- 
siderable way the east coast the peninsula. There are previous 
agreements between the parties, that not case, Kuwait, 
demarcating line already defined, but reaching settlement where the 
line run. 

What known Trucial ‘Oman runs eastwards from the base the Qatar 
peninsula for distance about 325 miles the coast the Gulf ‘Oman. 
does not include the tip the Masandam peninsula which belongs 
Muscat. ‘Oman the name given the whole the south-eastern corner 
the Arabian peninsula, and what call Trucial ‘Oman comprises the Shaikh- 
doms, which 1853 entered into the Maritime which have already 
mentioned, that time they were five number, but one them has since 
split into three that there are now seven. The whole the coast eastwards 
from Qatar until the hills the Masandam peninsula are reached low 
lying and indented with creeks. the eastern half there are few wells, 
and some places fringed thinly scattered palm-trees. Inland the 
south there nothing but gravelly desert sand-dunes, except for the 
Liwa Oasis, extensive area about 100 miles south the central point 
between Qatar and the Masandam peninsula, where small date gardens are 
irrigated from wells the depressions between the sand-dunes. Near the 
foot the Hajar Range the eastern end the Trucial Coast there are quite 
large oases Dhaid and Buraimi. Under the mountains both sides and 
the ravines inside them small date and fruit gardens and tobacco crops are 
irrigated from springs and wells. mountains rise about feet, but 
due east Sharja they drop feet less, and through this gap there 
are tracks leading from the Trucial Coast the coast the Gulf ‘Oman 
and then Muscat; the most important them, that through the Wadi 
Qaur, being passable motor vehicles. This wadi winds through low hills 
and, often the case Arabia, bears the same name each side the 
watershed. water rarely flows it, difficuit say when the water- 
shed has Clumps wild oleander grow along its banks here 
and there, and there are few dilapidated palm gardens, such little water 
running sometimes along the wadi bed and sometimes along the rocky 
hillside. Until two three years ago travellers were liable held 
tribal bandits and local Shaikh maintained barrier the only real gorge 
and collected tolls from passing vehicles pay, said, for the mainten- 
ance the road. 

The population the Trucial Shaikhdoms probably less than 100,000. 
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oil has yet been produced them, and with the decline the pearl 
industry many the inhabitants have been forced economic conditions 
migrate the oil-fields Saudi Arabia and the Shaikhdoms the west. 
The largest town Dibai, with population perhaps over 20,000 which 
there substantial Persian element. now the headquarters the 
Political Agent for the Trucial flourishes its trade, 
and its sugs markets either side its broad creek are the most pic- 
turesque have ever seen the Middle East and take one back the time 
the Arabian Nights. the narrow lanes roofed with matting, where the 
gloom flecked spots sunlight, Arabs, Persians and Baluchis display 
their multifarious and many-coloured wares. Wild-eyed tribesmen with their 
camel-canes and daggers haggle with the shopkeepers and the wealthier 
with their long flowing robes and gold-brocaded head- 
dresses pass and fro, intent upon their business. Graceful dhows glide 
into the creek, lower their sails and cast anchor while the whole day long 
small craft are busy ferrying shoppers from one bank the other. The 
rectangular houses the Shaikhs and merchants with their tall wind-towers 
cast white reflections the water. Conditions are doubt primitive, but 
there air bustle and prosperity about the place that gives peculiar 
charm. 

The most westerly and far the largest the Shaikhdoms Abu Dhabi 
which claims about 250 miles coast from the base the Qatar peninsula 
about miles east Dibai and territory inland running places 200 
miles more the south and eastwards and including most the 
Buraimi oasis. Next comes Dibai, with about miles coast and inde- 
finite amount hinterland. After that comes Sharja, where there 
airfield and the Political Agent for the Trucial States has until recently 
resided. This Shaikhdom includes the oasis Dhaid and strip coast 
the Gulf ‘Oman. Next come two small Shaikhdoms, ‘Ajman and Umm 
Qaiwain, each consisting small coastal town and indefinite amount 
hinterland. The last Shaikhdom west the mountains Ras Khaima 
which has about miles coast and runs southwards along the foot the 
mountains for about 100 miles the Wadi Qaur and intersects Sharja 
territory. East the mountains lies the small Shaikhdom Fujaira, 
which has only recently been recognized separate State. used 
another small Shaikhdom here called Kalba. 1951 the ruling Shaikh 
was assassinated cousin who usurped his place. this occasion was 
decided not recognize the assassin. the delight the other Trucial 
Coast Rulers, most whom have good reason fear death the hands 
their relations, was forced political pressure and the 
Shaikhdom was re-incorporated with Sharja, from which had been 
separated less than twenty years ago. 

The boundary questions Trucial ‘Oman are extraordinarily complicated. 
Firstly have the boundaries the Shaikhdoms with each other. Political 
officers have been endeavouring fix them for several years. substantial 
portion that between Abu Dhabi and Dibai has been defined, but the 
definition has only been accepted one the parties. The determination 
the boundary between Dibai and Sharja has also been taken hand. 
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The task extremely difficult one. The points where the boundaries 
meet the coast can fixed with reasonable degree accuracy, but the 
deserts the interior there are very few data work on. the mountains 
the eastern end the Trucial Coast the territories Muscat, Ras 

Khaima, Sharja and Fujaira are hopelessly intermingled, and even Dibai 

and ‘Ajman own villages. Muscat territory the Masandam peninsula 

begins just north Sha‘am the western side and ends Dibba the 
eastern side, but where the line runs between these two places uncertain. 
Muscat territory begins again just north Murair the Gulf ‘Oman, 
and the boundary from here runs westwards into the hills, and then south- 
west towards Buraimi, but its course has never been defined. boundary 
the Trucial States with Saudi Arabia has been the subject controversy 
for many years. Efforts reach agreement were made before the last 
war, but were interrupted the war when only little remained 
settled. Negotiations were resumed 1949 and are still continuing. 
Saudi Arabian claims cover the coast from the base the Qatar peninsula 
Mirfa, about 150 miles the east, and east this, most the hinterland, 
including the Liwa oasis, far east Buraimi. The only Shaikhdom 
affected these claims Abu Dhabi. 

The Sultan Muscat and ‘Oman claims sovereignty over the whole 
‘Oman, excluding Trucial ‘Oman, and over the dependencies Dhufar and 
Gwadar. Except for the one small stretch the Gulf ‘Oman belonging 
the Shaikhdoms, the coast line extends for nearly 1000 miles from 
Sha‘am the western side the Musandam peninsula Ras Dharbat Ali, 
nearly half way along the southern coast Arabia. Central ‘Oman very 
mountainous, the Jabal Akhadar rising nearly 10,000 feet. There 
considerable amount cultivation the valleys and the water draining off 
the mountains tapped wells the coastal plain known the Batina, 
north Muscat, where narrow belt date gardens extends along the 
coast for about 150 miles. the western side the mountains all desert, 
and almost the whole coast south Muscat barren until Dhufar reached. 
This province receives the monsoon rains and most refreshing sight 
the traveller arriving from the Persian Gulf. The hills are covered with 
trees and water conducted from springs their base irrigate cocoanut 
groves, fruit gardens and crops millet and sugar-cane the coastal 
plain. the hills the frankincense tree found. Gwadar small port 
the neck hammer-headed promontory the Makran coast, about 
250 miles east Muscat. came into the possession the ruling prince 
towards the end the eighteenth century and has been held 
Muscat ever since. The bulk the population Baluchi and exists 
fishing. rainfall scanty and the country barren. The promontory 
remarkable feature with gaunt hills rising almost sheer height nearly 
500 feet. area the Sultanate has been estimated 82,000 square miles 
and the population 500,000, but these figures are very approximate. 
Muscat, which the capital the Sultanate, has population about 
and Matrah, two three miles away, about 8000. The latter place 
the most important market for the tribes the interior. Gwadar has 
population about 6000. oil has yet been found the Sultanate and 
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the country poor one. The main exports are dried date, for which 
there demand India, and dried fish and fish meal. the Trucial 
Coast, there has been much emigration the oil-producing Shaikhdoms 
and Saudi Arabia. 

Muscat claims territory west the ‘Oman mountains and north the 
Coast, roughly far the edge the Rub‘ Khali. The Sultan claims 
sovereignty over the tribes the interior, but the late King Ibn Saud did 
not admit this claim and maintained that had the right deal with the 
tribes direct being completely independent. was this difference which 
led the despatch Saudi official the village Hamasa the Buraimi 
oasis, and the dispute which now progress. 

have already dealt with the boundaries between Muscat territory and 
the Trucial Shaikhdoms and would only call attention again the fact that 
there are two such boundaries, the tip the Masandam peninsula belongs 
Muscat and separated from the rest the Muscat territory moun- 
tainous belt which parcelled out amongst less than three the Trucial 
States. The boundary between Dhufar and the Aden Protectorate begins 
Ras Dharbat Ali the south-east coast. Its course inland from this point 
has never been properly defined but dispute over has yet arisen. 
agreement has ever been reached regarding the boundary the Gwadar 
enclave the Makran coast, largely because the neighbouring States have 
never recognized Muscat’s sovereignty over it, although has been her 
possession for over century and half. The Sultan’s authority extends for 
some distance along the coast either side Gwadar and into the interior. 

far have dealt only with land boundaries which, will have been 
seen, afford unlimited scope for every kind territorial dispute. The 
position better the sea. There are islands scattered and down 
the Persian Gulf, most them small and barren. Many them are the 
subject dispute, either between Gulf State the one hand and Saudi 
Arabia Persia the other, between the Gulf States themselves. One 
island particular claimed three different countries. much the 
same story. Before oil was discovered, many these rocks and sand-banks 
were ownerless—the resort few stray fisher-folk and cormorants. Recently 
however there has been great competition prove ownership and, 
the case such islands often impossible prove any constructive act 
sovereignty the past, there was one time epidemic establishing 
them markers with inscriptions asserting ownership. were usually 
removed soon they had been put up. Attempts have also been made 
convert shoals, which appear only low tide, into islands erecting cairns 
them. Fortunately there competition for the pearling banks which 
usually lie few fathoms deep. These banks are open all inhabitants the 
Gulf littoral, and State has prescriptive rights any them, any rate 
far their use for pearling concerned. 

The competition for the islands and the territorial waters surrounding 
them grew all the keener when became known that the oil companies were 
interested searching for oil under the sea well land. This develop- 
ment also raised the question ownership the sea-bed, and 1949 the 
Rulers all the States the Persian Gulf proper issued declarations that 
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the sea-bed and subsoil lying beneath the high seas the Persian Gulf, 
contiguous their territorial waters and extending seawards boundaries 
subsequently determined, belonged them and were subject their 
absolute jurisdiction. doing this they followed the example President 
‘Truman who 1945 issued proclamation claiming for the United States 
America the natural resources the subsoil and the sea-bed the con- 
tinental shelf beneath the high seas, but contiguous the coasts the 
United States. the Persian Gulf there is, for the most part, continental 
shelf, that say the land does not shelve steadily into deep water. The 
sea, especially along the Arab littoral, shallow and full coral shoals. 
When you fly over calm day appears all mottled with the pale yellow 
shoals and the dark hues the deeper waters. all these shallows 
possible drill for oil, though told that the process more difficult 
than land and much more costly. After the issue the sea-bed 
declarations some cases the oil companies, which already held concessions 
from the Rulers, claimed that they automatically covered the subsoil the 
sea which the Rulers had annexed. Some the Rulers refused agree 
this and granted concessions for the subsoil, which are usually known 
off-shore concessions, different companies. Disputes which this gave 
rise between the Rulers and the companies holding the original concessions 
were referred arbitration and each case the decision given the basis 
the wording these concessions was that they covered only the land above 
the waters and the territorial waters with their subsoil, and that the Rulers 
were free grant separate concessions for the subsoil outside the limits 
the territorial waters. Incidentally, one the Shaikhs went Paris for the 
arbitration proceedings. did not think Paris compared unfavourably 
with his home town, the Eiffel ‘Tower with his oil company’s rigs. 

Once the off-shore concessions had been granted, became necessary 
define the areas which the companies concerned could work. the first 
place had made clear them and also some cases the Rulers 
that the declarations did not alter the character the high seas legalize 
any interference with navigation and fishing. also became necessary 
ensure that avoidable damage was caused the pearling banks which 
still provide livelihood for many the inhabitants the Gulf. After this, 
pending settlement the sea-bed boundaries between the Shaikhdoms 
and each other, some cases between the Shaikhdoms and neighbouring 
countries such Saudi Arabia, only limited areas, about which was con- 
sidered unlikely that any dispute could arise, could assigned the com- 
panies operate in. 

One boundary was actually determined for limited distance 
1947 before the declarations were made. This was comparatively narrow 
channel between two Shaikhdoms and the principle median line was 
followed, though division had made embrace certain islands. The 
decision reached was not accepted one the parties. All the other boun- 
daries have still determined. Owing the nature the sea-bed and the 
very irregular coast, the task will long and difficult one. Hydrographers 
have prepared long and learned disquisitions the principles followed, 
and though may possible persuade the Rulers the Shaikhdoms 
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accept these, even they not understand them, still remains seen 
whether other powers, whose ideas about territorial waters not always 
coincide with ours, will agree so. variety controversial questions 
has dealt with, for instance number cases cairns beacons 
rising above high water level have been built shoals which are otherwise 
submerged high tide. Does this convert them into islands bearing terri- 
torial waters? possible that island belonging one Shaikhdom will 
found lie within the sea-bed area another Shaikhdom State. 
such island entitled its own share the sea-bed? Bays also present 
problem, has decided each case whether the territorial waters run 
along its shores across its mouth, and the principles followed such 
cases have, believe, already formed the subject international litigation. 

sea-bed declarations have been issued the Sultan Muscat and 
the Trucial States bordering the Gulf ‘Oman. Here there real con- 
tinental shelf the land slopes down steeply into deep water. There are 
few rocky islands here and there, but shoals, far aware, beyond 
the limits territorial waters. oil company has yet shown interest 
the sea-bed this area and perhaps unlikely oil has been 
found the coast, and the water outside territorial limits too deep for 
profitable 

Oil has come blessing the Persian Gulf Shaikhdoms and has made 
them wealthy when they were the verge bankruptcy owing the 
collapse the pearl trade which they previously depended for their 
livelihood. But has also given rise many new problems, and possibly 
the most important and most difficult these the fixation boundaries 
land and sea. Land especially the East liable arouse the fiercest 
passions, and seems quite impossible persuade anybody 
reasonable, even when the ownership piece barren hill-side few 
sand-dunes stake and there suggestion underlying mineral 
wealth. remember once when walking over the hills Waziristan with 
mixed tribal escort, was foolish enough ask one companions 
whose territory were. replied that belonged his tribe. once 
rifle bolts started rattle and was only the strenuous exertions some 
neutral tribesmen that serious fracas was averted. Possibly the ooze the 
sea-bed, fathoms under water, will not inspire the same sentiment, but 
even so, the settlement the various boundaries have described you 
will call for the exercise much patience, tact and hard work over period 
several years. 


DISCUSSION 


Evening Meeting, March 1954 


Before the paper the (Mr. said: are fortunate 
tonight having our lecturer Sir Rupert Hay, who for many years was the 
Political Resident Bahrain: fact, was there from 1946 until recently. 
has intimate knowledge the Persian Gulf States and their problems, and 
going describe these delicately may be—because delicate ground 
where sea and land are concerned and where oil present underneath. 
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Sir Rupert Hay then read his paper 


Sir have listened graphic description the Persian 
Gulf. not think there anybody else who knows more about the eastern 
part the Muslim world, over which India cast her shadow the days before 
the partition, than Sir Rupert Hay. 

have been out office longer than has and perhaps can little more 
indiscreet this boundary question. should like put idea forward 
generally, not only about land boundaries but about sea boundaries. 

Percy Cox, great man these parts, found solution, part solution, 
laying down neutral zones. There possible solution deciding whom 
the oases belong, and that the desert neutral. 

The whole idea tribal life follow the rain, the desert. Where 
the rain is, there certain amount give and take between the tribes. the 
position regarding the oases and wells and the centres was laid down and the 
desert left neutral and unpartitioned, when oil was found the desert the 
proceeds from would have divided according agreed partner- 
ship the desert. believe you will never get desert boundaries laid down 
unless superior power the position enforce them. not believe 
you will ever get boundaries laid down and agreed the sea-bed either, 
particularly shallow waters, and some solution the lines agreed 
partnership would the real solution. 

The obvious objection deciding who going responsible for pro- 
tecting certain piece unpartitioned ground where oil discovered. 
would necessary have some kind superior tutelary power responsible 
for protecting ground where oil is, such the United Nations. 

The present absurd boundary between Kuwait and Saudi Arabia has the 
effect making tiny place like Kuwait get £60 million year which does 
not know how use. such revenues could shared then might 
the way using the mineral wealth this great region for the good all and 
not according chance arrangements division. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Day: not know Sir Rupert Hay was 
trailing his coat with regard hydrographers drawing lines the sea. 
the international lawyers who are drawing the lines. hydrographic sur- 
veyors can use our experience advise and help interpreting the docu- 
ments that are used. For example, when surveying the field may have had 
plot off-lying rock from boat during rough weather and had esti- 
mate its height, not appreciating the future great importance whether, 
certain level high water would foot below the surface foot above, 
neither. must say sometimes reminded school days and such 
conundrums rock not rock which the answer might 

Coastlines often have prominent natural features such headlands and 
indentations which will help position fixing both offshore and inland, but 
often not easy when the lawyers talk about the the coast. 
Surely shall have have agreed boundaries laid down charts and maps 
meaning that lines will have drawn and described, although the last 
speaker suggested revolutionary alternative. What about the electronic solu- 
tion? One day the Gulf will covered with network radio position lines 
for navigation, and with suitable receivers pick them shall able 
wander and down the agreed boundaries both ashore and afloat. 

Mr. cannot help casting mind back the last 
day June 1946 when stood the desert shore the Persian Gulf 
the presence the Ruler Kuwait and also His Majesty’s Representative, 
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Sir Rupert Hay. The Ruler Kuwait turned the valve for the first shipment 
oil from the area, which was northward those areas have heard talked 
about. not believe Sir Rupert Hay thought then that the time 
retired from his responsible position place vital interest this country 
per cent. our oil requirements would flowing from the spot where 
stood. mention that because necessary for one realize how important 
this area this country, and increasing importance. 

There are some points that Sir Rupert has mentioned tonight, which 
should like make just one two observations. 

would impertinent describe desert conditions before this 
Society which familiar with the problems boundaries desert areas, but 
the only boundary the Bedouin understand boundary which they cannot 
cross, where they are prevented from doing force. That because their 
comings and goings are dependent the rainfall the previous year. 

Whereas was desirable not define the boundaries because might create 
irritation, with the advent oil desirable define the boundaries lest 
irritation brought about result problems due oil development. 
This problem not new. was solved far Venezuela and Trinidad were 
concerned, and see reason, despite all the difficulties, why should not 
solved again. very desirable that those who are dealing with these problems 
should know some the things they may have face boundaries are not 

Sir Rupert mentioned the significance palm tree the area talked 
about. well remember, about thirty years ago, when acting Director Land 
and Mines for the Government Trinidad, that one the oil problems had 
cope with was that boundaries. The procedure there had been make 
boundary planting bottle and placing red palm leaf known Rio. 
One can well understand that was not long before this procedure was 
changed the modern concrete monument. When considering boundary 
problems these areas should not forget that have many this country 
and the irritations they can create locally modifications are considered 
desirable parish boundary. 

One observation was made about the spending money, which could not 
quite agree with. Kuwait there was very little education 1946. the 
moment there are Kuwait over six thousand children being educated under 
extremely good conditions, properly clothed and fed. Under the present 
Ruler, there wise spending part the revenue improving the con- 
ditions which people, particularly the younger generation, have been faced 
with the past. 

these other continental shelf problems, not want say very much 
and not want get involved any controversial comments any 
kind, but they will probably constitute the most difficult problem, whereas the 
problems the land personally feel, having some knowledge the area, 
may not impossible solution. 

The thank the lecturer for his most interesting 
talk, and the speakers, who have let know that spite the 
difficulty over boundaries there substantial progress. 
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LAND AND POPULATION WEST NILE 
DISTRICT, UGANDA 


WEST NILE DISTRICT UGANDA one the most remote areas the 

Protectorate also one the most densely populated. The economy 
the District very considerably affected shortage land and pres- 
sure population. The analysis the relationship between these factors 
was the central problem research the Oxford University Expedition 
Uganda, which spent three months the District the summer 
The expedition made comparative surveys four small village areas— 
here used refer the scattered settlement small lineage 
sub-clan selected from different geographical zones and tribal groups. Study 
was made land use, the effects over-population, labour migration the 
wealthier parts southern Uganda, the introduction new crops (especially 
cash crops) and the general economy these groups, far was possible 
three months. far too short time make anything but cursory 
study such problems, but the fact that the anthropologist had already col- 
lected certain amount background material partially overcame objections 
such ambitious programme. General botanical and pedological surveys 
the area were also made, far was practicable. 

The West Nile District the Northern Province Uganda separated 
from the remainder the Protectorate the Albert Nile. geographically 
part the divide and has more common with the neighbouring 
areas the Belgian Congo than with the rest Uganda. its eastern border 
the valley the Nile some 2000 feet above sea level, but the line the 
divide, which forms the international boundary its west, between 4000 
feet the north the District, where the Uganda, Congo and Sudan borders 
meet, and 6000 feet the south. Most the population clustered the 
highland zone near the divide. Much the low-lying country along the Nile, 
the east the Madi escarpment which marks the edge the highlands, 
virtually empty population and thick bush, with low rainfall, and 
infested with game and tsetse. The highland zone however, open and 
almost treeless plateau, has well-distributed rainfall some inches 
year, with everywhere abundant permanent streams and fertility able 


The expedition consisted botanist, geographer, soil scientist (Greenland) 
and social anthropologist (Middleton). For time was joined ecologist from 
the East African Agriculture and Forestry Research Organization. Acknowledgement 
made for financial and other assistance the Royal Geographical Society, the late 
Mr. Spalding, various colleges and trusts the University Oxford, the 
Colonial Office and the Government Uganda. The anthropologist had earlier spent 
two years the area, with assistance from the Worshipful Company Goldsmiths, 
the Colonial Office and the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, 
New York. Greenland acknowledges permission take part this work during 
tenure award from the Agricultural Research Council. 
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support population 250 persons square mile some areas, com- 
parati high figure for simple African agricultural economy. 

There are four main tribal groups the District: the Lugbara (183,000) 
and Madi (63,000), both Sudanic-speaking, the Nilotic-speaking Alur and 
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Jonam (together 81,000) and the Nilo-Hamitic-speaking Kakwa (17,000). 
‘These figures those living Uganda only: all them extend across 
the international boundaries into the Congo the Sudan. Two villages were 
selected from Lugbara, one (Maraca) the most thickly populated area the 
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highland plateau and the other (Omugo) near the lowland region the Nile 
one from Alur (Paidha) the southern highlands, and one from 
Madi (Metu) the isolated massif the north-east corner the District. 
this short article most attention given the situation Maraca, 
since longer was spent there than the other villages. 

The central feature the surveys was the study land shortage and over- 
population. Critical land shortage for peasant community can defined 
inability the land produce sufficient support the people living it, 
both food and means acquire consumer goods; also exists when 
the community able support itself only ruining the soil which 
depends, although this case the effects the community may not 
immediately obvious. often said that land shortage area such 
this merely the result the breakdown indigenous systems 
agriculture under modern conditions, with increase population and the 
introduction cash economy and new crops, without proportionate develop- 
ment agricultural methods and techniques. implied that different 
methods agriculture were introduced land shortage would cease. Although 
there considerable truth this view, takes into account only the purely 
agricultural aspect the problem and ignores the sociological one. The in- 
sufficiency land population may studied from these two aspects, 
which are significant different situations. use the term 
refer lack sufficient land far purely agricultural needs are con- 
cerned, and the term “land where the criterion for assessing in- 
sufficiency land social one rather than purely agricultural one. 

The soils and climate West Nile District are such that over-use the 
soil will lead accelerated soil degradation and erosion. The central part 
the district maturely eroded plateau, divided into low convex hills the 
many small streams that thread their way across it. The tops these hills 
are often denuded soil, exposing the grey granitic gneiss the African 
Basement Complex, the principal rock formation the district. The soils 
the hillsides consist grey sandy loam overlying heavy compact red sub- 
soil. Near the outcrops the grey topsoil lies directly the parent rock, and 
seems probable that the composite profile has been formed gradual drift 
the sandy loam from higher ground lower. The total soil depth 
seldom greater than feet. Unsatisfactory agricultural practices such 
soil would expected lead serious sheet Maraca the 
indigenous agricultural practices combine satisfy all the essential require- 
ments for preventing serious erosion. cropping period short that 
soil structure never completely lost and regained the end three 
four years’ fallow; system sowing crops mixed stand and use weeds 
mulch keep vegetative cover the soil for much the year; and the 
field size usually small—two-thirds the total cultivated area 
for surface run-off attain much size, the field boundaries serve bunds. 
system low productivity agriculture, but with our present limited 
knowledge tropical soil management doubtful any other would 
maintain the soil fertility well. 

The facts about Maraca are the more significant when comparisons are 
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made with the situations Omugo and Paidha. both places the physical 
features are such that accelerated erosion more likely occur than 
Maraca. Pavement murram, sheet ironstone, found over large areas 


ARINGA 


WEST NILE 


1948 Census 
County Pop ulation 
Aringa 32,234 
Koboko 
Maraca 38,487 
Terego 
Ayivu 38,214 
Arua township 7,953 
JONA Vura 23,268 
Madi 21,836 
Okoro 68,089 
Jonam 19,435 
West Madi 18,934 
East 
Total population 335,924 


Each dot represents $00 people 


Figure 


Omugo, frequently very near the surface. highly impermeable, that 
during rainstorms the soil soon becomes saturated and the amount run- 
off considerable, even from well-structured soil. This has led the ex- 
posure the pavement murram some areas. This naturally great liability 
erosion accompanied unsuitable agricultural system, which 
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variations practice are more extreme than Maraca. The chief differences 
from Maraca are longer cropping periods between fallows and larger field 
sizes. Tobacco grown cash crop, but has not been grown for 
sufficiently long period for any faults the agricultural system attributed 
its cultivation. grown rather haphazardly and its place the rotations 
seems vary according individual whim. 

Paidha there are very pronounced topographical differences from Maraca 
and Omugo. place the open plain intersected many small water- 
courses there are steep grassy hillsides and sharp valleys containing large 
trees. Many the ridges and valleys have deep soils, but the hillsides 
which comprise far the greatest proportion the land surface this 
region the soil only about foot deep and where erosion has occurred 
the fragmentary quartzite, which the soil normally overlies, found the 
surface. steep hillsides are very frequently cultivated and the exist- 
ence only occasional and then very inadequate anti-erosion measures 
allows erosion them proceed rapidly. This erosion aggravated the 
fact that cropping usually continued until the soil structure completely 
lost, causing greater loss soil during run-off and making recolonization 
grasses after cropping slow, that the soil directly exposed the 
destructive effects the sun and rain for longer period. 

Omugo and Paidha, and also Metu, land said the people 
plentiful. This may partly account for the very lax agriculture practised the 
former places, but Metu there well organized system Maraca. 
Erosion less likely occur Metu since almost all the cultivated land lies 
along flat plain. Cotton grown cash crop, but has taken its place 
within the agricultural system and far there are signs any ill effects. 

Maintenance soil fertility the tropics requires primarily the mainten- 
ance stability the soil erosion. Nutrient status usually secondary 
importance. The results analyses soil samples collected Maraca, 
Omugo and Metu have however shown that they are unusually poor 
nutrients; Paidha they are somewhat better this respect. Results 
experiments conducted the Uganda Agriculture Department have shown 
that the soils Maraca are not suited the production high value cash 

Land shortage relationship between man and the soil cultivates; 
land pressure relationship either between persons groups the men 
who live the soil, this essentially social relationship being expressed the 
persons terms land. Land pressure thus concomitant certain 
critical stages reached changes social organization. These stages may 
seen terms availability land, livestock other resources which 
have high social value for the society. For the people West Nile District, 
who although they possess livestock are primarily cultivators and who have 
little the emotional relationship with livestock found among some other 


Our attention has been drawn this Dr. Thomas, formerly Economic 
Botanist the Uganda Government. are grateful the Department Agricul- 
ture Research Station, Kawanda, Uganda, and the East African Agriculture and 
Forestry Research Organization, Kikuyu, Kenya, for carrying out analyses soil 
samples. 
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East African peoples, land has such value. Lugbara say that Maraca 
that there the highest degree land pressure their country. say 
there are fields, people crowd together, the territory destroyed.” 
Land pressure continuous topic conversation and the focus 
local complaints and local opposition change. For the people Maraca 
indeed increasing land pressure and social change are almost synonymous. 
Lugbara live extended family groups, each based lineage three 
four generations. typical group includes man, his sons and grandsons 
and their wives and children, and there are frequently attached uterine and 
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affinal kin also. These groups are units wider system territorial sections 
based lineages and clans, the largest which average 4000 people. ‘There 
are larger indigenous groups. Formerly each clan, group lived the 
centre its own territory, which might some square miles more, 
and around its homesteads was stretch unsettled land, which were 
farms and grazing areas. Each homestead—occupied single wife—had, 
and Lugbara say still should have, three main types field, the akua, 
the fields home, the amvu amve, the fields outside, and the yimile, the 
riverine Riverine fields have high fertility and are used for crops such 


The names vary different parts Lugbara. Similar systems are found the 
other tribes the district. 
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sweet potatoes, maize, sugar and bananas, and are given most very short 
fallow periods. Home fields are fertilized with ashes manure and are used 
for the more demanding crops. Outside fields are not fertilized and are used 
for the staple, grown mixed stand with sorghums, simsim and 
pigeon pea. The rotation cycles are traditionally different for each type 
field, and only the outside fields can said ever under system 
shifting agriculture; the others are under system permanent farming. 
Outside fields are traditionally either cultivated for two three years and 
then revert bush, reopened after three years’ fallow. Home fields have 
higher proportion cultivation fallow. These figures are for Maraca. 
Elsewhere they differ according soil type: fallow often long fifteen 
years after two years cultivation. Some crops are also grown the rubbish 
heaps outside the compounds, but these are outside the main agricultural 
system. Fallow used for grazing, and there are also specific grazing areas, 
usually where the soil known too thin for permanent cultivation. 
use indicator plants show when field ready for fallow ready 
opened after fallow means that the proportion cultivation fallow varies 
from area area according soil 

Traditionally each clan territory contained more less sufficient land for 
cultivation, fallow and grazing, and sufficient each type land, riverine 
and dry fields, for its population. Amongst the Lugbara there has always 
been considerable degree individual mobility, man being able attach 
himself his mother’s his wife’s kin—both these categories live differ- 
ent clan areas, the rule clan exogamy. Such tenant given sufficient 
land for his needs long and his descendants stay. this means has 
always been possible for individual adjustments take place land distribu- 
tion; often man merely acquires cultivation rights one two fields 
this way, his village short land particular type. 

Traditionally the distribution Lugbara settlements was always state 
slow change. whole tribe came from the north, and when the Euro- 
peans entered the country seems have been still drifting slowly southwards. 
There were stable boundaries between clans and lineages, but the entire 
society was permanent state territorial adjustment. Expanding groups 
could thus acquire control over area the expense decreasing group. 

Today there are many changes from this traditional pattern. ‘The Admini- 
stration has fixed boundaries between tribes, clans and villages the places 
where these were when created chiefs and tried stabilize this fluid system 
social organization. Effective administration dates from 1915 so— 
although the area has been administered nominally since men can 
show where their fields, grazing grounds and former village areas used be. 
There has also been considerable increase population. One consequence 
these factors has been ever-increasing disparity between the distribution 
population and that land, that instead the density population 
varying according carrying capacity the land, there now serious 


Details agricultural methods, rotations, seed mixtures and are not given 
this paper. vary throughout the area with local differences soil, rainfall and 
other factors. They are generalized ‘Agriculture Uganda,’ Tothill and 
others (London, 1940). 
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maldistribution population land. The people one village may living 
far higher density than those neighbouring one. Boundaries are fixed 
and anyone who attempts farm across them haled before Government 
chief troublemaker. 

The distribution types field has altered radically Maraca, though 
not Omugo. the former there are longer any outside fields. The 
staple millet mixture, traditionally grown them, now grown home 
fields only. Outside field areas today are occupied family groups which 
have built their homesteads and opened their home fields there; they are 
almost invariably groups with kinship tie with the owners the territory 
and their tenants. There are still grazing areas, although people say they 
are inadequate, but they are found only places poor soil that are unfit for 
intensive farming. 

However significant that Maraca the average total area cultivated 
fields per head the same Omugo, where the traditional field types are 
still found (see Table 455). Maraca there has been little radical 
change the crop rotations themselves, although change might have been 
expected. might have been expected also that the proportion cassava 
grown would greatest where land shortage most pronounced, since this 
crop far higher yielding, though lower nutritional value, than any other 
known the district. Maraca fact was found using smaller pro- 
portion its land for cassava than the other three groups (see Table 
455). Also three years still the minimum for fallow Maraca. 
Omugo and Paidha, both which areas there said the inhabitants 
little land pressure (but where there considerable soil erosion) that 
rotations are not followed. 

The people Maraca however are adamant stating that they are suffer- 
ing from serious overcrowding. The factor that most important here 
the migration men work labourers outside the West Nile District: 
perhaps the most obvious social feature Maraca today. Over quarter 
its adult men are absent any one time, the highest rate for any Lugbara 
area, either Uganda the Congo. The basic factor the inability the 
highland areas the district grow cash crops provide any other form 
cash income, but land scarcity also important. The 1948 census figures 
show that the higher the density population Lugbara county (the 
largest administrative unit) the higher the rate labour migration (see 
Table 455). The migration two types: Maraca supplies mainly 
contract labourers, young unmarried men for the most part, who south 
contract the Indian sugar plantations for comparatively short periods 
and who their lifetime make the three four trips south, 
whereas Omugo supplies mostly migrants who south work the cotton 
and tobacco fields, stay longer and make the average only one trip. 

The people Maraca say that they have the highest rate labour migra- 
tion the area because the young men have land which farm 
grow cash crops earn money: their contention seems correct. 
They say that there witchcraft everywhere—Lugbara witchcraft result 
arousing envy, and man likes his home too close another, nor 
his fields too fertile nor his cattle too many and fat, lest bewitched. 
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They say that people are always quarrelling and taking land disputes court 
because they are overcrowded. These expressions discontent with the 
general land position are far more marked Maraca than anywhere else 
the District. The village area surveyed has some quarter its total territory 
occupied fields loaned sisters’ sons and other kin, and the group has 
recently had split and two component segments move mile two 
away another clan territory poorer but emptier land, due lack spare 
bush land and long fallow for grazing and repeated quarrelling over what 
resources there are. 

From agricultural viewpoint Omugo much poorer state than 
Maraca. shallow soil eroding rapidly, and probably because the present 
poverty the soil the traditional agricultural system has almost completely 
broken down. Yet here ovtside fields are still available, and the north 
Omugo there are many square miles little used land which people open 
and let them revert bush after couple years’ cultivation. These 
fields are often much miles from the homesteads. Because people 
not yet have live too close proximity the symptoms land pressure 
are not observed. 

Maraca, the other hand, balance has been struck between the 
factors fixation boundaries, increasing population and soil potentialities. 
This equilibrium could upset any large increase effective farming 
population, that is, the population wholly mainly dependent upon the 
land for its livelihood, but present this prevented the high rate 
labour migration. men being absent the effective population kept static; 
but the social population, the full membership the area whether home 
temporarily away migration, increases every year. critical stage seems 
have been reached that the proportion that must necessarily absent 
due land shortage large threaten the smooth functioning the 
social organization; this seen the people terms land pressure, 
which they complain continually. The unsuitability the soil Maraca for 
cash crops important factor determining the number young men 
leaving the area work southern Uganda, but not the only cause. 
The rate migration might considerably reduced the people were 
modify their agricultural system, reduce their fallow period and grow tobacco, 
which will grow there, though not well. all cases land shortage there are 
three possible methods relief: decrease population, increase soil 
fertility change more intensive agricultural system. often the 
last measure which has adopted, usually the expense the soil, being 
followed disastrous soil erosion, and the finds itself worse 
position than that which started. Maraca however the agricultural 
system has not been changed. migrating temporarily Bunyoro and 
Buganda, southern Uganda, the Lugbara have been able borrow the 
soil fertility those areas, their absence from West Nile District the same 
time relieving the population pressure there. Thus labour migration may 
regarded symptom land shortage, replacing the more usual symptoms 
over-use the soil. When land shortage leads over-use the soil, the 
soil destroyed, when leads labour migration, the social structure may 
destroyed. 
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PERCENTAGE CULTIVATED LAND USED FIELDS DIFFERENT SIZES 
SQUARE YARDS 


Group 1200-2400 over 4800 


TABLE 
CULTIVATION LAND FOUR SELECTED VILLAGE AREAS 


land, square land cultivated 

Group Members yards cas- cash head, square 
sava yards 
Metu 123,760 2420 


FIGURES SHOWING POPULATION DENSITY AND MIGRATION RATES, LUGBARA 
COUNTIES ONLY 


County square mile males away population away 


The figures for Terego, Vura and Aringa counties are deceptive, since they 
contain large tracts empty almost empty bush. The centre 
has density about 150 per square mile, and that Vura some 140. 


DISCUSSION 


Afternoon Meeting, March 1954 


Before the paper the (Mr. said: Dr. Middleton 
present lecturer Anthropology Birkbeck College, London. was the 
leader last summer the Oxford University Expedition Uganda and and 
Mr. Greenland, who with him the platform, will now describe that 
expedition. 
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Dr. Middleton and Mr. Greenland then read their paper 


The feel sure there are several present who would like take 
part the discussion. Dr. would you care 

Dr. (The Nature Conservancy): has been great pleasure 
listen this most able paper and see photographs country which 
know very well. The West Nile district the result many thousands 
years human settlement and the vegetation over most sparse. The 
open grasslands are completely secondary. When the Forestry Department 
have enclosed areas has been amazing see how quickly trees have grown. 
Land pressure does not occur merely from the erosion the soil but from 
its poverty. For years the Department Agriculture has tried find cash 
crops for the West Nile district. About twenty years ago when first went 
there they hoped that coffee would well, but the soils being poor the 
coffee soon died out. Just that time the Department were switching over 
tobacco, and remember going meeting and hearing District Commis- 
sioner expatiate the profit gained from tobacco-growing. asked for 
volunteers, telling them they grew much tobacco they would receive 
much money return the end the year. There were very few volunteers, 
and turned the Chief left and said: hope you will find fifteen 
Tobacco has been taken but not popular because the men 
not like working their own country. Travelling for paid labour great 
system not only the West Nile district but many parts Africa. have 
employed many West Nile folk and got know them. feel sure the men 
travel earn elsewhere than their own area because there the agricultural 
work the work women. That applies not only the West Nile district but 
also many parts Africa. Incidentally, the subject women would 
point out that those two bunches grass are not the complete costume. There 
belt, and there key which indicates that the woman has box 
home with cotton dress which she can wear when she wants to. woman would 
not properly dressed unless she had that key, worn usually the right hip. 

Dense population some places and sparse population others purely 
natural phenomenon. Africa the land most densely settled the best 
and most fertile. There volcanic soil the West Nile district, but not 
only West Africa but also the East Indies, wherever there volcano the 
people are like flies around because means the soil rich. But there are 
fertile soils the West Nile district. Cassava new food crop that part 
Africa; has not been grown the West Nile district for more than thirty 
years. The people not like it; they only grow when they cannot get enough 
food out their older crops. 

emphasize that while the district now has many problems, the problems 
the past were much worse. The district used scene violent tribal 
warfare. can remember asking one the Lugbara chiefs about food and how 
the people managed the past. said they quite well; the 
Lugbara were short food they raided the Alur and the Alur were short 
food they raided the Lugbara, that they always had food somehow. 

not know whether the anthropologist noticed that result British 
administration the average height the young men the district inches 
higher than that their fathers. Those young men have fairly hard life, but 
they have pretty ample food supply. There has been increase about 
inches height one generation simply result British administration, 
fairly settled conditions and more food. 

Mr. The members the Oxford University Exploration Club, 
both senior and junior, are always very pleased when the Royal Geographical 
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Society decides that one the Club’s expeditions justifies appearance 
afternoon meeting the Society. this meeting need say nothing except 
that anybody came expecting something anecdotal and then heard something 
serious and academic, because are anxious get across people the 
fact that these expeditions are not just Long Vacation jaunts but that work 
real scientific interest done. Oxford are particularly interested these 
new adventures the African field. change from snow and ice. This 
the fourth post-war expedition Africa and think would not unfair 
the others say that this has been the most successful our expeditions far. 
important too, because such expedition shows the value research 
students different subjects; this instance, social anthropology, geography, 
soil science and botany—a combination the social with the natural sciences. 
you will have gathered from the paper, attention was very much focused 
upon human problem. 

These appearances give opportunity thanking our friends for the 
support they give year after year, financial help and advice from many 
different quarters. May Senior Treasurer the Club, just say thank 
you very much the Royal Geographical Society, various trust funds, 
the Colonial Office, the officers the Uganda Government and 
great many individuals for their help? The planning expeditions becomes 
more and more complex every year, costs are continually rising and were 
not for the help receive from many quarters would quite impossible 
for these expeditions take place. should like thank you, Mr. President, 
and your Council very much, behalf the Oxford University Exploration 
Club, and may add our thanks the Director and various members 
the staff the Society, particularly Mr. Day the Map Room, for all the help 
that they willingly give us? 

had two expeditions last year addition the one Uganda one went 
West Spitsbergen. This year hope run expeditions west Nepal and 
another African expedition, this time Angola. thanking you for past help 

Mr. (Colonial feel that could not let this opportunity 
pass without saying how very grateful the Colonial Office are for the 
support and encouragement which the Royal Geographical Society has given 
this and many other expeditions colonial territories. nowadays 
much news about colonial territories, the fashioning new constitutions, 
the opening land for great projects agricultural development, the estab- 
lishment industry, the exploitation minerals and on, that sometimes 
tend forget that there are still great areas our colonial territories, par- 
ticularly Africa, about which even the people who live and work there know 
very little. When Dr. Middleton came see last year and told hoped 
lead expedition Uganda welcomed once, and said would 
help any way could. the same time, had admit ourselves that 
while bureaucrats might write pretty letter introduction, for more solid 
support and, above all, for the which comes only after long years 
experience expeditions must turn the Royal Geographical Society, and 
know now that their encouragement, support and interest were forthcoming 
the fullest measure. For that interest and support which has contributed 
greatly the success this and all other expeditions the Colonial Office 
are most grateful. 

The only remains for thank Dr. Middleton and Mr. 
Greenland for the careful and accurate manner which they have described 
their expedition and the problems connected with the area visited. 
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AIDS THE DOMESDAY GEOGRAPHY 
NORTH-WEST HEREFORD 


LORD RENNELL RODD 


DOMESDAY SURVEY Herefordshire presents certain problems peculiar 
that county, Shropshire and Cheshire, because they lay the March 
England and Wales where the frontier for many centuries before and for 
several generations after was undefined and variable. addition the usual 
categories rural inhabitants, from the landholders the top the serfs 
the bottom, two local categories are mentioned which derive from the 
character this frontier district: the Welshmen who lived what was 
technically English land and whose right was recognized, and the 
who appear have been pre-Domesday local landholders sub- 
ordinate thanes but superior freemen the liberi homines Domesday. 
‘They may represent class military tenants the pre-Domesday period. 

such area not surprising find traces territorial divisions sur- 
viving from earlier period which not fit into the Norman hundredal 
organization, well hundred areas which, though listed such Domes- 
day, are not really hundreds all not survive the Survey more than 
few decades. Furthermore, number true hundreds Domesday soon 
disappear and give place others, post-Domesday but early hundreds, which 
not figure the catalogue Domesday hundreds and are not coterminous 
with the latter. The hundreds Hezetre and Elsedune are this last class. 
Their places are taken, but not completely, the post-Domesday hundreds 
Wigmore and Huntington. This has led great deal confusion among 
medieval historians and number suppositions which, any rate the 
north-west the county, are quite unwarranted. One the most important 
these erroneous conclusions that the manors given hundred are not 
necessarily situated within the geographical area that hundred, but may 
any rate sought the geographical area another division. 

order ascertain the geographical area hundred obviously 
necessary, far possible, identify the Domesday manors with modern 
sites and place-names. Owing the very considerable latitude assumed 
the surveyors and scribes Domesday recording place-names, the 
identification modern names with pre-Norman and Norman manors has 
proved difficult for scholars where written records not exist and where 
detailed local knowledge was not their disposal. This has, great extent 
Herefordshire, been remedied the discovery Balliol College, Oxford, 
complete transcript the Domesday Survey the county made for 
the Exchequer within fifty seventy years the original, correcting 
countless instances the spelling manor names the original document, 
adding further variants marginalia, and certain cases noting changes 
tenure the two generations which had This new information, 
coupled with local knowledge the countryside and some additional re- 

Balliol MS. 350. Pipe Roll Society, Vol. (New Series), edited Professor 
Galbraith and James Tait (1950). 
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search, has made possible identify practically all the Norman manors 
Domesday the two north-western Domesday hundreds the county 
Herefordshire. seems likely that local knowledge and research might 
enable similar results achieved other parts the county. But, even 
with the additional information provided the Balliol text, intimate 
acquaintance with local topography and farming conditions seems 
essential. Some these geographical aids are the subject this paper. 

While the hideage assessment manor already Domesday not 
quantitative measure the area—even the arable area—of Domesday 
manor, five- three-hide manor certainly had more arable and could 
carry more than, say, one- two-hide manor. follows that 
the identification modern name with Norman manor name requires the 
place area where there could enough arable land the type 
which prima facie was likely cultivated 1086 and tempore regis Edwardi 
where Domesday records the pre-Conquest tenant. therefore use 
looking for unidentified Norman manor land liable flooding, bog, 
blasted heath, high moorland, slopes too steep plough. 
Unfortunately, even the contoured 6-inch Ordnance sheets not record 
enough relief many areas determine whether area could have been 
ploughed. Land utilization maps are, the whole, not big enough scale 
enable one pick out the possible arable small manor broken 
country. fact, only personal inspection much value with, for choice, 
knowledge farming. 

Another useful aid filling gaps the identification Norman manors 
investigate the order listing the lands particular grantee. can 
frequently found that the order logical one for surveyor bailiff 
proceeding from one point another then probably existing roads 
tracks. unidentified manor can thus provisionally placed roughly 
between two more manors, and relatively small area which narrows 
down the field search for place-name such areas could have had the 
necessary arable. Names may then looked for the area, house, 
hamlet even field name. unidentified manor cannot then found 
the probable area but seems have been remoter area becomes 
necessary enquire why has been listed out order. This frequently can 
explained other facts, for instance northern Herefordshire, 
account its being in, belonging to, the extra-hundredal Ecclesiastical 
Manor Leominster. 

The Leominster plain particular interest because contains the Great 
Manor, one the largest mentioned Domesday, and Royal Manor 
belonging Queen Edith, the Queen Edward the Confessor. ‘The Domes- 
day assessment its arable land less than 580 hides. That land was 
known Domesday and medieval historians other 
words, the manor was not included any hundred. But the estate also 
included certain detached outlying lands; notably, from the topographical 
point view, Hezetre Elsedune, the hundreds with which are 
particularly concerned. These detached manors referred lying 
were also extra-hundredal and consequently are not systemati- 
cally listed these hundreds. 
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meaning the Hazel has been taken indicat- 
ing Saxon meeting place the traditional place for the hundredal 
meeting dating from before Domesday. The actual place has disappeared but 
there some evidence where was. Hezetre Hundred well the neigh- 
bouring Hundred Elsedune disappeared soon after Domesday: they gave 
place roughly the Hundreds Huntington and Wigmore both which 
names figure Domesday manors. The name the hundredal meeting 
place Elsedune seems survive Elsdon farm between Kington and 
Eardisley. There evidence that both Elsedune and Hezetre were Saxon 
land divisions. 

The broad conclusion reached about the area under discussion that 
these two Domesday hundreds, well the estates the larger grantees, 
are much more compact and logically arranged than had hitherto been sup- 
posed. Moreover, all the manors both the two hundreds lay within logical 
geographical areas. 

The identification all the manors concerned except one two, each 
Hezetre and Elsedune Hundreds, has made possible fix the boundary 
between them with tolerable accuracy. one point where two manors the 
same name are recorded Domesday, one each the two hundreds, 
namely near Kington, has been possible fix the boundary 
absolutely along certain track. The result all this worked out map 
shows logical hundredal areas with pretty good topographical features 
justify the divisions. other words, the topographical and historical data 
are found correspond remarkably well with the geography and orography 
the area, except that western boundary for the hundreds can defined 
and none has been shown the accompanying map, for none existed 
history, either 1086 for some time before after. The two hundreds 
towards the west ran out into the no-man’s-land the March. The manorial 
organization Edward the Confessor and William the Conqueror petered 
out fluctuating tidemark political influence the foot the high land 
Wales. 

The identification particular manors the Hundreds Hezetre and 
Elsedune has been worked out detail and has appeared the centenary 
volume the Herefordshire Woolhope one the older and best 
reputed our English field societies natural historians and archaeologists. 
The identification these small border pre-Norman manors has led 
particularly interesting development own local area. Large-scale maps, 
air photographs and fairly intimate knowledge the land farmer myself, 
have made possible identify with tolerable certainty the arable fields 
these small manors, spite the fact that succeeding centuries the fields 
have been sub-divided, probably result the introduction the horse 
plough, and the last century the transition from arable stock farming. 
Oblique air photographs, apart from giving, especially the non-farmer, 
better idea the lie possible arable land, the relation fields each 
other, and local features too insignificant for inclusion even 6-inch sheet, 
provide invaluable data for estimating the relative size and antiquity 

Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club (founded 1851), City Library, Broad St. 
Hereford. 
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Looking west Radnor plain: Knill and Little Brampton right edge 


Photo: Aerofilms Ltd 
Knill fields: first pair either side road, right centre: second pair beyond, 
left centre, middle distance 


(To compared with field maps text) 


Photo; Aerofilms Ltd 
Little Brampton fields: centre, middle distance 


Photo: Aerofilms, Ltd 
Knill and Little Brampton fields: pairs left, middle distance: Little 
Brampton right centre, middle distance 


(To compared with field maps text) 
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Fig. Knill, Little Brampton and Nash 
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hedges and associated banks and ditches. While the latter cannot thus 
dated absolutely they can frequently classified into local relative order 
antiquity. 

The identification these old manor arable fields leads certain rather 
interesting and important results: (i) The absence and strip 
farming. consistent with the known historical comment that this part 
the March was not “Champion country.” There round here also 
notable absence and furrow” land, frequently, not always, 
associated with “long” field” farming. (ii) The almost invariable 
juxtaposition, either side side end end, these old fields, denoting 
two-rotational cultivation system evidently persisting late history with 
little attempt convert the field system into three-year rotational cycle. 
(iii) The extraordinary persistence size the old fields which average 
chains, even when topography would have permitted larger units. 
(iv) The persistent west-east trend orientation the fields, again even 
when topography would permit equally convenient alternative orientations. 
(v) Finally, the shapes the ends these old fields which tend taper 
curve away characteristic snouts from the apparent base cultivation. 
course also not surprising find that these pairs fields are separated 
tracks paths which may later turn into roads. These are the agricultural 
access tracks: there almost complete absence paths tracks crossing 
them. Even when these old fields were later cut up, the older path and track 
organization persisted. There are course exceptions, but these seem mainly 
due the quite recent (historically) development turnpike and metalled 
roads, 

The relation tracks and roads the manorial organization obvious 
importance. more need said than that the outstanding feature this 
area the importance the Roman Road—one the many 
Streets” England—which ran from Isca Silurum (Caerleon) Viroconium 
this area Watling Street crossed the Lugg valley plain not far 
from Leominster, running Leintwardine which was Roman station 
called Bravonium. Long after the Romano-British era had come end 
this road remained main artery communication. From it, local ways 
served the manors which are recorded Domesday. Many these local 
ways can traced deduced; among them two which inter-connected the 
Lugg and the Hindwell valley manors Hezetre Hundred. These manor 
tracks survive scmetimes minor road, sometimes field-tracks, some- 
times overgrown path. was two such roads that the surveyor used for 
cataloguing the manors Osbern fitz Richard Scrob their geographical 
order. have been particularly interested these routes since they provide 
the clue the geographical order listing and thus give lead the identi- 
fication number missing manors. Local knowledge topography and 
orography equally indispensable such research explain why and how 
such tracks came into existence. out such data that have been able 
present the conclusions reached regard the Domesday Hundreds 
Hezetre and Elsedune recently published the Woolhope Club’s book. 

may remarked that the line Offa’s Dyke across the Radnor plain 
point appears form the boundary between manors hundreds. 
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seems follow that the time the manorial hundredal organization 
had grown Offa’s Dyke had ceased, any rate for those generations 

One the remarkable features about Herefordshire generally, and this 
north-western portion particular, that the parish boundaries correspond 
with amazing accuracy even today with farm boundaries and with estate 
boundaries; other words, the manor which, Maitland said, became the 
vill and the vill which became parish have preserved their identity this 
part Herefordshire almost better than anywhere else England. 


Crown copyright reserved 


Fig. 


own district consists triple parish the sense that contained 
three manors: the manor Rodd, the manor Nash and the manor Little 
Brampton. separate contained the neighbouring parish Knill. 
parish today purely civil conception: has not parish council. 
contains direct survival these medieval manors grouped 
together and all the farm boundaries still correspond with the old manor 
boundaries within field. 

Air photographs facing page 461 show the manor Little Brampton. Again, 
only investigation the spot could show exactly where the manor fields lay. 
The old field boundaries run along hedge and then tree, which marks 
the line old hedge. The boundary cannot any further the west 
because there small abrupt drop what could have been arable land 
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were not for the fact that liable flooded every year—no Ordnance 
map will show small drop level when only matter feet, though 
that quite enough mark the difference between arable and non-arable 
land. The Little Brampton fields, like other neighbouring manor fields, 
were cut for later cultivation. practically every instance, can seen 
from the maps, there access road between the length the fields and 
practically never path crossing the fields. 

the case the original pairs the Rodd fields the extension fields 
finished different obviously fields made man who walked along 
the road track and cultivated hill when wanted more land use. 

Norton manor, near Presteigne, was very big important manor; although 
Shropshire, the immediate neighbourhood the hundreds under 


Crown copyright reserved 


Fig. Extension fields, Kinnerton 


discussion. Here any one the fields could have run the opposite direction 
just conveniently but they were fact orientated 

The Radnor valley plain has great romantic well archaeological 
interest. Old Radnor church stands next door the motte and bailey Earl 
Harold Godwin. The motte and bailey probably did not the head- 
quarters the Godwin manor, though associated with Earl Harold local 
tradition since the time was sent for Edward the Confessor reconquer 
that part the March from the Welsh. present church course con- 
siderably later than Harold; one the finest examples fourteenth 
century architecture the country. stands little hill overlooking the 
plain which was Harold’s manor. passing, worth remembering that 
when Harold was killed Hastings all his manors were seized the Con- 
queror and became King William’s property. March was settled and 
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became—from the Braoses, the Bohuns, the Lacis and the Mortimers—the 
centre much political difficulty for the kingdom England. Godwins 
disappeared from history: but curious and perhaps dramatic thought 
that most the land between Old Radnor and Rodd still cultivated 
yeomen farmers who call themselves after the Norman 
families who took over have disappeared. 

That concludes what have tell very summary form the methods 
whereby geography and topography can contribute the illustration 
medieval history. What true this north-west corner Herefordshire 
probably true most the rest the county. Indeed, probably true 
most the rest England. are find key some the problems 
Domesday and earlier land organization, the solution lies the marriage 
geography and history. 

Finally, few words what these small manor settlements must have 
looked like. say manor settlements” for this north-west corner 
Herefordshire they were generally one two hides—Saxon manors 
considerable standing before the Conquest. They were probably farmed 
modest scale what could later term farmer,” with 
certain number serfs. They were not great agricultural settlements such 
the open fields the Shires the centre England, but they have survived 
their old shape practically unchanged his day, when most the farms 
still have the same farm and estate boundaries they probably had nine 
hundred years ago. not suppose that early medieval times house 
settlement looked large now does, but Tudor times was 
probably much today. consisted small house with large barns, 
because this wet and cold part England. was homestead, later 
described township, because happened where the people who 
live that and cultivate it, lived. There also older house 
and white” which not later than 1400 because contains 
architectural feature known have gone out use that date. There 
Tudor outbuilding and also pre-Tudor barn, the whole having presented 
the same appearance for several centuries. 


DISCUSSION 


Afternoon Meeting, February 1954 


Before the paper the (Mr. said: are fortunate 
that Lord Rennell practical farmer able the Domesday Book 
far affects his county Herefordshire. will describing the Domes- 
day Book applies north-west Herefordshire the light his own 
knowledge and also the light certain new material which has come hand 
Balliol College Library. 

shall have leave before the lecture over and shall ask General Sir 
James Marshall-Cornwall take the Chair for the the meeting. 

Lord Rennell then read his paper 

The CHAIRMAN (GENERAL JAMES MARSHALL-CORNWALL): have lis- 


tened with extreme interest Lord Rennell’s fascinating description that 
lovely borderland country between England and Wales Herefordshire and 
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Radnorshire. have with us, perhaps, the greatest living authority land 
utilization, Dr. Dudley Stamp. Would like add few words about land 
use and the way which these manor fields were 

Professor Stamp: Although this subject outside particular 
field, have been fascinated Lord Rennell’s paper. has opened 
new vista what possible with the geographer’s eye, looking land which 
knows personally and well. 

One the points which has probably impressed all how early the 
history this country the settlers knew and understood good land. The Anglo- 
Saxons invading this country sought out what today know the best 
quality land. these days town and country planning there much dis- 
cussion the qualities land; but clear that those good lands which 
today stand out their high yields and which feature such reports 
Stapledon’s Grassland Survey, were known early farmers. also true 
say that elsewhere the country the farm unit very old. When talk 
good balanced farm unit, are often dealing with something which was 
established quite early. Whether the good medieval farm unit suitable one 
these days modern mechanized farming another story, but there 
doubt the antiquity these boundaries. 

believe that the experts historical geography and the historians are still 
puzzled the meaning possible that the was fact 
what should these days call good farm unit the sense that was the 
right area land properly handled and farmed the individual family 
and retainers? feel that there something the idea that hide did fluctuate 
area simply because the amount land required for such purpose varied 
with the quality the land. not wish say more the presence 
Professor Darby who will give us, hope, his expert views. 

Lord Rennell’s most interesting paper. ‘The foundation Domesday study 
the exact identification place-names. Without that firm foundation, all else 
vain. great deal has been done for various counties, but much more 
remains done, especially county like Herefordshire, where many 
Domesday names not appear the modern parish map but are represented 
names hamlets, individual houses and farms the names small 
topographical features. was Maitland who said that place that 
mentioned Domesday Book will probably recognized vill the 
thirteenth, civil parish the nineteenth but qualified the 
assertion number ways. certainly needs qualified for Hereford- 
shire. the 312 Domesday places the modern county, many per 
cent. not the modern parish map. What needed exact and 
careful work local basis, that, brick brick, the edifice some generali- 
zation can built up. The interest this detective work not confined 
Herefordshire. Its method applicable other areas. bringing the 
Domesday evidence into relation with the facts the present-day map, Lord 
Rennell has shown that the approaches the problem identification are not 
confined philological investigation purely historical enquiry. needs 
field-work the broadest sense the term. listening Lord Rennell 
was reminded Mr. Maxwell’s attack the Yorkshire Domesday names that 
appeared recent volume the Transactions the Institute British 
Geographers, and its fruitful results. 

Perhaps, sir, you will allow add that the Domesday folios for Hereford- 
shire are very great interest for very special reason. During the reign 
Henry II, most probably between 1160 and 1170, transcript the Hereford- 
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shire folios were made. has been reproduced and edited Professor 
Galbraith and the late James Tait, and was published the Pipe Roll Society 
1950. Written the royal scriptorium, says Professor Galbraith, attempts 
trace the contemporary holders the properties mentioned Domesday 
some chance has survived, Balliol MS. 350, and nothing like 
known for any other county. great value for the light which 
throws upon the identification many Domesday place-names. But even so, 
many problems still remain, and are most fortunate having this fresh 
contribution someone who not only knows the text but also the ground 

Lord RENNELL: None the measurements used order determine what 
hide ever seem add up. The number plough-teams manor could 
have does not correspond with the number hides. The amount land which 
old arable does not correspond with the units the hide. One cannot 
further than say two-hide manor probably—and probably only—bigger 
than one-hide manor. One the really remarkable things have found 
studying the old fields north-west Herefordshire that these appear have 
been arable fields for, say, one thousand years. They were organized manors 
tempore regis Edwardi and they therefore paid danegeld; that takes back 
about one thousand years from now, 950. Those arable fields were made 
because they were the best land which make arable fields. easy 
understand that they were chosen that particular area, because there glacial 
alluvium the bottoms the valleys and the undergrowth was not too heavy 
cleared primitive tools; and the land drains quickly after the heavy 
rain have that area. 

One the really interesting points which wish some agriculturist would 
challenge that those fields have been ploughed for one thousand years and 
they are still producing crops today which are above the average for England; 
moreover, they produced crops above the average for England fifty and 
one hundred years ago. cite one hundred years ago because only during 
the last one hundred years that what agriculturists call and 
fertilizers have come into use. During the previous nine hundred out the 
thousand years nobody knew anything about improving land except means 
dung and lime. Nevertheless, spite the absence phosphates and 
potash and all the rest that are now recommended put our land, after 
one thousand years those fields are producing better crops than the average 
for England and, repeat, without artificial fertilizers. 

The should like your name thank Lord Rennell very much 
for his interesting address and congratulate him the care and the knowledge 
which has concentrated producing the slides and maps which has 
shown. 
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SWALLOW HOLES THE MILLSTONE 
GRIT AND CARBONIFEROUS LIMESTONE 
THE SOUTH WALES COALFIELD 


TREVOR THOMAS 


WALLOW HOLEs depressions caused the collapse underlying caverns 
characteristic areas underlain calcareous beds. The junctions 
essentially calcareous formations and overlying systems sharply contrasting 
lithological character have frequently been described showing profusion, 
concentrated alignment, swallow holes allied These generally 
mark the disappearance points surface streams into underground courses 
that the holes themselves are more attributable the solution and enlargement 
joint planes than the collapse pre-existing caverns. Outcrops loosely- 
compacted arenaceous beds forming cappings underlying massive calcareous 
beds are liable show surface reflections the caving cavern roofs. 
thus normal, especially areas with horizontal gently-tilted strata, find 
fair scattering these depressed features even though the top the calcareous, 
South Wales Coalfield, where comparatively narrow and roughly concentric 
outcrops Millstone Grit and Carboniferous Limestone consecutively fringe 
the productive Coal Measures, apparently anomalous state affairs exists 
which appears unique. Here the most conspicuous and perfectly developed 
collapse features, the form large swallow holes, are decidedly more numer- 
ous the outcrop the Basal Grit, the lowest sub-division the Millstone 
Grit, than the outcrop the underlying Carboniferous Limestone within 
whose beds such features were initiated. certain points some these 
swallow holes are located distances more than mile south the junction 
with the Carboniferous Limestone and underlain maximum thickness 
about 250 feet Grit beds. 

illustrate fully this abnormal development detailed six-inch survey 
was undertaken the distribution swallow holes and other solution sub- 
sidence phenomena the Carboniferous Limestone and Millstone Grit out- 
crops ranging over west-east length miles from the valley 
south-east Carmarthenshire Blorenge Mountain north-west Monmouth 
shire and with maximum width miles. results this 
survey have been compounded (Fig. provide one diagram 
distribution picture for the region has revealed wider acreage 
more closely pocked with swallow holes than any other area the British 
Isles. Certain sections this area survey, where they portray typical 
special features the distribution pattern, have been retained larger scale 
(Figs. and 3). (For Fig. see facing 474.) 

For the most part the Carboniferous Limestone within the limits defined has 
vertical thickness 500 700 feet, but the extreme east there rapid 
diminution that Blorenge Mountain rather less than 100 feet 


for example the Ingleborough area, Sweeting, Cycles and 
Limestone Caverns the Ingleborough District,’’ Geogr. (1950) 

George and Robertson, Carboniferous Limestone the North 
Crop the South Wales Proc. Geol. Ass., Lond. (1929) 18-40. 
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Carboniferous Limestone country the north-east closely pocked with 
numerous small and medium-sized swallow holes 


Photo 
Long dip slope Millstone Grit Mynydd Llangynidr, north-west Ebbw Vale, 
pitted with large and medium-sized swallow holes 
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Lithological variation considerable, but over the greater part its 30-mile 
stretch outcrop the most typical rock member well-bedded, block- 
jointed, blue-grey, limestone whose beds, with some degree 
homogeneity, have combined vertical thickness 300 400 feet. The armori- 
canoid general trend this outcrop, characteristic South Wales, 
interrupted the locally sharp, but impersistent, caledonoid folds and sheer 
faults associated with the Cribarth disturbance the upper Tawe valley and 
the Neath disturbance the upper Neath Except these disturbed 
belts, variance with 
the general pattern, the 
Carboniferous Limestone 
beds have southerly dips 
normally the order 
thus give way southward 
the overlying Millstone 
Grit which has well- 
defined 
logical sub-division. Mas- 
sive quartz conglomerates 
quartzitic grits typify 
the Basal Grit lowest 
member; crumbly blue- 
black shales make 
most the Middle Shales 
Shale Group, and 
grey-green quartzose 
quartzitic sandstones 
characterize the Farewell 
Rock. The Millstone Grit 
well each its 
constituent sub-divisions 
diminishes 
thickness 


500 o 1500 


Peat 
Swallow holes 


with mayor directions 


from west east. Thus 
the Basal Grit, imme- 
diately overlying the Car- 
boniferous Limestone, 
decreases from 300 feet 
near the valley 
about feet north- 
west 


Fig. Block carboniferous limestone country 
(1000 1300 feet a.s.l.) immediately west-north- 
west the village Ystradfellte, South Breck- 
nockshire, showing the relationship between swallow 


hole distribution and drift cover 


Average elevations this area are well over 1000 feet, and generally speaking 


the outcrops form part southerly-directed dip slope traversed the upper 
middle courses the Twrch, Tawe, Neath and Taf Fechan river 
systems. Differential erosion has given rise locally sharp escarpments and 
prominent outlying craggy hills whilst the east the deep trench the Usk 


Owen, Structure the Neath disturbance between Bryniau Gleision 
and Abstr. geol. Soc., Lond. 1492 (1952). 

Robertson, Geology the South Wales part 
Mem. geol. Surv. U.K., 1927 (Second Edition); part ““The Country 
around Merthyr Mem. geol. Surv. U.K., 1933 (Second Edition). 
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valley, aligned generally parallel the regional strike the major rock systems, 
disrupts this long southerly dip slope leading off more mountainous Old Red 
Sandstone country the north that Mynydd Llangynidr and Mynydd 
Llangattwg the Basal Grit forms major crest line with shortened dip slope 
grading south south-eastward into the northern half the Monmouthshire 
coalfield. 


Details swallow holes and allied forms 


the general practice nowadays the term has been ex- 
tended include all those depressions with approximate crater-like outline, 


t 
400 500 1000 2000 


Millstone Grit areas masked with Boulder Clay Carboniferous Limestone 
Middle Shales Grit bluffs 
Basal Grit with swallow holes Approximate thickness lines for grit cover above 


Peat (100 and 200 feet respectively) 


Fig. Dip slope Basal Grit immediately west the Upper Neath Valley, 
with groups large swallow holes extending south-westwards practically across 
the full width the outcrop 


and relatively deep relation diameter, which have been formed the 
collapse caverns subterranean passages and the slipping superficial 
cover into pre-existing fissures. the area under review the ratio maximum 
depth maximum diameter normally below 

Under this broader definition swallow holes within the area question vary 
from few feet more than 100 yards diameter and from feet 
upwards feet deep. Any classification according size must purely 


Such depressions are widely known the north England limestone areas 
shake 
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arbitrary whilst any attempt define the limits areas closely pitted with 
these holes, the further refinement breaking down the areas according 
the dominant size hole, must generally broad. Bearing mind these 
reservations, the acreages the pitted areas have been estimated with interest- 
ing results. the Carboniferous Limestone outcrops, shown Figure 
was found that some 6500 acres have been thickly pocked with swallow holes. 
this extent broken down into areas where small (average diameters 
(average diameters yards) holes are dominant, the respective acreages 
are 4800, 1600 and rather less than Likewise the Millstone Grit outcrops 
the total acreage pitted swallow holes 4100 whilst the corresponding 
divisions into small, medium large-sized swallow holes dominant are 600, 
1500 and 2000. shows that the larger-sized swallow holes are more than 
twenty times frequent the Millstone Grit outcrops those the 
Carboniferous Limestone since with these larger holes, distinct from the other 
two size categories, there very little variation density between outcrops 
either formation. 

This wealth swallow holes and allied forms can largely attributed the 
elevated terrain, the associated heavy rainfall ranging average annual 
figure inches, and the facilities afforded for uninterrupted underground 
water flow within the Carboniferous Limestone the frequency long dip 
slopes minimum discord with the underlying structure. 


Swallow holes the Carboniferous Limestone outcrops 


rule, swallow holes not occur peat bogs, the surface thick drift 
cover, upstanding ribs bare rock (as illustrated Plate 1), scree bouldery 
slopes and rocky pavements. the latter, surface run-off gains access sub- 
terranean channels through open fissures major joint planes. 

Despite obvious lithological, structural and topographical controls 
clearly evident that nearly all the major concentrations swallow holes the 
Limestone occur those areas where the solid rock masked irregular 
feet. Such relationship superficial cover Glacial origin and consisting 
almost wholly Old Red Sandstone detritus seen Figure The holes 
may regarded the natural water conduits for downward percolation after 
periods rain, but very few mark the descent even small streams. Some are 
longer active they have become lined with clay and form small pools, 
swampy depressions. Few the holes provide sections the underlying 
rock they generally hold bouldery drift minor decomposed grit 
above the slumped soil (Fig. 4). may that many the smaller crater-like 
holes have originated from the transportation the finer this drift 
cover subsoil water into fissured beds below; small cavities unstable 
patches would result within the superficial blanket which growth and sub- 
sequent collapse attain the surface. The degree pocking small and 
medium-sized swallow holes varies markedly. High moorland tracts and evenly 
graded upper slopes frequently show intense concentrations with more than 
score small holes, ranging diameter from feet and depth from 
feet, crowded into less than acre. Such concentrations sometimes 
extend with little variation over blocks acres more. smaller holes 
are displayed advantage between the Tawe and upper Neath valleys 
points miles east-north-east and miles due east the village Penwyllt. 
Sample areas the northern slopes Mynydd Llangynidr (1805 feet), miles 
north-east Ebbw Vale, and the higher slopes encircling Cader Fawr (1592 
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feet), miles north-east Penderyn, show 200 300 small holes averaging 
with diameters and depths yards and feet respectively, 
per 100 acres. The small holes are invariably almost perfectly circular, and 
only rarely adjoining holes coalesce. 

There distinct tendency for groupings, irregular alignments, 
medium-sized holes over lengths 100 200 yards whilst the floors dry 
valleys elongated hollows between rocky exposures may show such linear 

1150 1150 
1090 7 ~ — 1090 
1060 -Carboniferous Limestone 


22/954109 


Pwll Mawr feet 

(Millstone Grit) 
1090 
1060 
1030 
1000 


Fig. (above) Section across typical group small medium swallow 
holes, one and half miles west-north-west the village 
partially drift-covered Carboniferous Limestone outcrop 

Fig. Section across representative alignment large swallow holes, two 
miles north-north-east the village Penderyn, drift-free outcrop 
Basal Grit 


arrangement with adjoining individuals partially coalescing over distances 
half mile. Similarly, strike bluffs tiered rocky generally have 
strings small swallow holes along their bases defining the intervening 
benches. Cwar Ystrad, mile-long feature east the Taf Fechan Reservoir 
and miles north-north-east Dowlais, typical. depicted more 
detail Figure north-north-west south-south-east fault line traversing 
the broken upland country immediately west and north-west the village 
Ystradfellte closely coincides with line small medium-sized swallow holes 
over distance nearly mile. 

Medium-sized holes coalesce much more frequently than the smaller 
holes. The resulting elongated compounds have corrugated base, the down- 
folds marking the lower half normal swallow hole profiles but with the sharp- 
ness the bounding rims largely destroyed this lateral union with adjoining 
holes. The majority the medium-sized holes repeat the characteristics the 
smaller holes being individually circular outline, crater-like cross profile 
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and despite their greater depths again rarely displaying sections the solid 
rock. Apart from where they define the floors dry valleys (as Plate 
the bases large shallow subsidence depressions, Cefn Ystrad 
miles north-north-east Dowlais, these medium-sized holes are most con- 
spicuous areas immediately adjoining the junction with the overlying Mill- 
stone Grit, where Grit debris maximum. 

the elevated dip slope between the upper and valleys, Afon 
Giedd, 3-mile-long stream rising the Old Red Sandstone heights the 
north, traverses almost the full width the Limestone outcrop before going 
underground Sink Giedd (22/812178) within sight the nearby overlying 
Basal Grit. Over the southernmost third mile the gorge-like course this 
stream with its scalloped edges has probably been derived from successive 
collapses Grit debris and bouldery drift above former subterranean channel. 
Numerous medium-sized swallow holes the terraced slopes adjoining the 
entrenched bed the Giedd indicate the possible eventual production large 
subsidence basin lateral extension this gorge. 

Groups large swallow holes the Carboniferous Limestone outcrops are 
most conspicuous points just before the water table undergoes sharp down- 
ward trend, above the incised rejuvenated sections the major valleys. 
‘They may well seen the western slopes the Tawe valley points mile 
west Craig-y-nos Castle, and again miles west-north-west Ystradfellte 
drift-plastered platform standing well above the deeply-cut upper Neath 
valley. 


Swallow holes the Millstone Grit outcrops 


regard individual dimensions, the frequency precipitous rocky 
rims distinct from slumped steep slopes drift (Fig. 5), and their aerial 
extent within comparative acreages, swallow holes and allied collapse features 
obtain their maximum development the outcrop the Basal Grit. These 
swallow holes are characterized their clarity outline, almost circular and 
often with near-vertical joint-faced walls; equally typical the predominance 
large holes compared with the smaller features the Carboniferous 
Limestone and their independence Glacial drift major controlling factor 
their detailed distribution. knowledge has yet been published any 
other non-calcareous outcrop the British Isles, which swallow holes 
sinks, the essential element karst morphology, are widely distributed, 
more spectacularly developed and with such depth cover above the initiating 
caverns. 

Swallow holes the Millstone Grit outcrops appear most frequent and 
widespread where the lower beds the Basal Grit not give rise sig- 
nificant topographical feature, and wheve the junction zone with the under- 
lying Limestone forms little interruption long southerly dip slope with 
surface gradients about 16, these representing falls not much 
less than the dip the beds some degrees. This background implies 
gradual increase the thickness Grit cover above the Limestone. Plate 
illustrates such setting with its display large swallow holes typifying those 
other areas wide extent. larger swallow holes are very conspicuous 
those sectors where comparatively uniform dip slope immediately underlain 
massive quartz conglomerates coarse quartzitic grits. 

The distribution pattern gives clue the thickness Millstone Grit beds 
through which the effects the honeycombing the Limestone can make 
itself felt. First the broad dip slopes Mynydd Llangynidr the north- 
west Ebbw Vale there are numerous large swallow holes the Basal Grit 
outcrop and even that the succeeding Middle Shales with the underlying 
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Limestone depths 170 feet. Secondly, Blorenge Mountain (1834 feet) 
distinctive topographical feature elongated along north-east south-west 
axis parallel the general dip the underlying rock formations. The latter 
successively pass upward with altitudinal increase from Old Red Sandstone 
Carboniferous Limestone and Millstone Grit with its three divisions, Basal 
Grit, Middle Shales and Farewell Rock. Many small medium-sized swallow 
holes occur the Basal Grit and Middle Shales outcrops whilst small group 
large holes located near the crest line the mountain, well inside the out- 
crop the Farewell Rock and where the Limestone depth 180 190 
feet. swallow holes have been discovered the overlying Coal Measures, 
but this not entirely impossible this extreme eastern sector the North 
Crop where all three sub-divisions the Millstone Grit show such rapid 
attenuation. Midway between the upper Neath and valleys breaks the 
Basal Grit escarpment coincide with tongue-like south-westward projections 
swallow hole pocked ground extending nearly across the full width the 
Basal Grit outcrop and with two outlying large swallow holes the Middle 
Shales underlain nearly 250 feet Millstone Grit beds (Fig. 3). 

the other extreme, where rocky bluffs mark the outcrop massive grits 
conglomerates the lower half the Basal Grit, and produce abrupt 
thickening Grit cover above the underlying Limestone immediately beyond 
the junction the two formations, swallow holes are either absent restricted 
ledges gullies where the Grit cover less than feet thick. Even areas 
restricted isolated swallow hole development, such Gwaen Cefn-y- 
gareg, the east Ystradfellte, Careg Lwyd, south-east Penwyllt, and Careg 
Goch, Dysgwylfa and Careg Lem between the and Twrch valleys, the 
individual holes are clearly defined with average diameters yards and 
depths feet, dimensions only rarely surpassed the Limestone outcrops. 

The lithology these overlying Millstone Grit strata has important bear- 
ing the detailed form functions individual swallow holes, but they 
may observed over wide areas irrespective whether well-bedded siliceous 
grits, massive conglomerates, crumbly shales superficial deposits form the 
surface. Some them get blocked with debris and remain half-filled with 
water; others allow the descent quite large streams through their floors. 
Collapses the normally well-jointed grits conglomerates have given rise 
many cases vertical slightly overhanging sides (Fig. 5), and some the 
tumbled blocks may upwards tons weight. Where these rocks are 
well preserved, the sections provided retain the precipitous qualities, but 
where the beds are quartzose rotten, slumping soon provides funnel-shaped 
cross profile differing little detail from some the larger holes the drift- 
covered areas. 

number points irregular projections deeply pitted ground extend 
southward over the Millstone Grit outcrop for distances more than mile 
from the surface contact with the Carboniferous Limestone. projections 
generally occupy the floors dry valleys shallow basins which the majority 
the holes lie immediately upslope from the courses small streams. dis- 
tinct tendency towards radial arrangement the dip directions the com- 
ponent Grit beds, with local reversals the normal regional southerly dip near 
the periphery some these basins, are suggestive solution collapses 
wider but less sharp order spread over areas with maximum diameter about 
third mile. The swallow holes tend get bigger and range 100 
yards diameter and feet depth towards the southern limits their range 
occurrence where the Grit cover these points the normal 
spacing the larger swallow holes 150 250 yards, but few the more 
closely pitted segments they may only yards apart. Some them, 
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points miles north the village Penderyn and immediately east the 
road, are composite that they indicate later and deeper 
collapses restricted diameter the floors swallow holes which are 
shallower that those typical these larger features. 


Conclusion. 


The principal value this brief survey lies the revelation the abnor- 
malities the Grit outcrops. claim laid for watertight explanation 
the startlingly larger number large swallow holes the Grit outcrops 
compared with those the Limestone. Certain factors appear have com- 
bined produce this apparent anomaly. Discounting local escarpments the 
two outcrops generally form low-graded, southerly-directed, uniform dip 
slope near compliance with the underlying structure that lines subter- 
ranean drainage are allowed continue with greater flow within the Limestone 
beneath the Grit than within the former formation where actually exposed. 
The limestone normally affected closer system jointing than the rock 
members the Basal Grit that beneath the latter the caverns are more 
stable that they grow greater size before collapsing. Added this, 
the Limestone outcrops are much more thickly plastered with Glacial drift than 
those the Basal Grit; the slipping this superficial cover into the com- 
municating joint planes again tends offset the formation large caverns. 
Where the Basal Grit capping, with its predominant massive quartzitic grits 
conglomerates, reaches considerable thickness forms relatively stable roof 
all but the largest caverns. Where the Grit cover exceeds feet there 
thus relative paucity small swallow holes that this itself throws 
greater prominence the larger holes. 

some localities the Basal Grit dip slopes between the Neath and the 
valleys, characterized widespread bare grit surfaces, there are indica- 
tions that many the remoter more southerly located the large swallow 
holes are later date than those nearer the Limestone outcrop. This sug- 
gestive cavern migration down dip afte: blockage the earlier-formed 
members subsided masses Grit that one has effect instability lines 
continually projecting southward far conditions water table will 
allow. The abrupt thickenings Grit cover above the Limestone, which occur 
below local escarpments tiered bluffs, appear too much barrier for 
this instability surmount. 

Tentative calculations have been made for the maximum size the caverns 
whose collapses have produced the larger swallow holes. suggest figures 
100 feet and 100 120 yards for the height and diameter respectively. 
These figures compare closely with the dimensions recorded for the Main 
Chamber Gaping Gill, the largest single cavern far discovered this 
country (110 feet high, feet broad and feet long). However, produce 
these almost geometrically perfect circular large swallow holes the Grit 
outcrop evident that the initiating caverns must have been greater width 
than this Main Chamber Gaping Gill the great majority the holes 
examined there basis for assuming immediately contiguous lateral shifts 
cavern development after the first major collapse provide later 
enlargements the surface depressions. 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATION THE 
THEORY HINTERLANDS 


COPLAND 


HIS PAPER sets out show how Green’s studies urban hinter- 

lands have been put practical use commercial organization. the 
course the work, figures have been produced which give some indication 
the extent which members the hinterland populations visit the towns 
the centre. 

order place these data the proper setting some brief explanation the 
commercial background essential. One way obtaining estimate 
the value advertising medium sample the population and find out 
the extent which they come into contact with the medium that carrying the 
advertising message. the field poster advertising this involves recon- 
struction people’s journeys (generally over the seven days prior the inter- 
view) order find out whether they passed places where posters are 
displayed and how often they did so. The practical result such surveys 
estimate the audience provided the medium—the number different 
people who, virtue their physical proximity the poster hoardings, 
might expected have opportunity seeing any poster displayed 
them—and estimate the amount repetition—the number such 
opportunities provided each member the audience. The strictly com- 
mercial application this kind media research developed some detail 
Chapters VIII and recent publication Nelson and 

will apparent that the value any sample surveys this nature will 
entirely dependent upon accurate definition the universe from which 
the sample drawn. Anticipating the result the pilot survey one may 
instance the town Wigan. Here, was shown that approximately per 
cent. the adult population the County Borough Wigan (estimated adult 
population, 64,460) might expected pass selection thirty poster 
hoardings within the County Borough boundary. This represents audience 
approximately adults. the adults the hinterland, defined 
Green (numbering about 69,980), approximately per cent. were 
shown have made least one journey into the County Borough during seven 
days. This represents additional audience approximately 44,787. The 
extreme importance the hinterland can thus easily judged can the need 
for reasonably accurate definitions the boundaries. 

Previous research into poster audiences had recognized the desirability 
making some provision for the inclusion hinterland populations but the only 
way, that time, was take circle with arbitrary radius miles 
around the town (which this case was Leicester) and use that. interesting 

Green, Geogr. 116 (1950) 64-8. 

‘Outdoor Nelson Sykes: George Allen Unwin Ltd., London, 
1953. 

Audience Survey Wigan Luton,” available application Outdoor 
Publicity Ltd., Old Burlington Street, London, 

Size and Nature the Poster prepared Market Information 
Services Ltd. for Mills Rockleys Ltd., 1949. 
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note that such circle contains population about 415,000 while the city 
Leicester and its hinterland, defined bus services, contain about 
404,740 people. other words, this rough estimate was very close the actual 
hinterland terms size. (See Fig. 1.) 

was obvious that some objective method defining the spheres influence 
towns would have employed and was fortunate that the writer, who 
Research Adviser Outdoor Publicity Limited, the sponsors the pilot 
survey, was given the opportunity examining Green’s work detail and 
was able avail himself the massive analyses which had been done. The 
procedure the pilot survey, which concerned itself with the towns Wigan 
and Luton, became the prototype much more ambitious operation the 
same lines nine distinct areas. This latter survey, sponsored Mills 
Rockleys Limited, large and progressive firm billposting contractors, was 
carried out 1952 and the results are still being analysed. what follows the 
two surveys will considered together. 

Before field work began the spheres influence, defined bus services, 
were drawn for each the towns listed below: 


Wigan Pilot Survey Goole Nine Survey 
Cambridge Nine Towns Survey Ipswich 
Gloucester 


will observed that the Nine Survey, entitled, included 
Nottingham, which can considered minor conurbation, Ilkeston which, 
although listed separate 4th order centre Green, close Nottingham 
that might well fall under its influence and Dunstable, which lies adjacent to, 
but outside Luton’s sphere influence. Nottingham area was included 
that information could obtained about the behaviour the population 
conurbation opposed single separate urban area (such Gloucester) 
and for that purpose provision was made deal with four separate 
divisions. These were; the County Borough itself, considered the centre, 
the urban areas contiguous (Arnold, Beeston, Carlton, Bridgford and 
Stapleford), the remaining urban areas the hinterland (Long Eaton and 
Hucknall) and finally the non-urban hinterland. Figure illustrates the situa- 
tion. detailed analysis the Nottingham data, which involves measurements 
movement within and between all these four different areas, still 

Provision was also made for the recording journeys into Nottingham itself 
people living within the Ilkeston area and Luton those living 
Dunstable. was hoped this way collect further information about the 
extent movement across the hinterland boundaries. perhaps worth 
noting that the existence 3rd order centres and hinterlands was fully appre- 
ciated but for commercial purposes was decided that attention should 
concentrated weekly journeys which might expected provide the 
greatest amount repetition and which were most likely confined within 
the hinterlands 4th order centres. 

The way which journeys were recorded some interest. The prime 
object the survey was assess movement through localities where posters 
would seen and was felt that the step step recording journeys full 
detail would place too great strain both informants and interviewers. 
was established pilot survey carried out Bath. All that was really needed 
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was record passages past through certain localities (where posters were 
could displayed) and the interview was conducted this basis. 

First, all poster hoardings the towns and hinterlands were plotted 
large-scale maps. Next, these hoardings were grouped into i.e. all 
hoardings which could seen from any one point were lumped together and 
treated ‘‘a place where posters are These localities could number 

random sample these localities was drawn taking the town the centre 
and the hinterland separate strata each case and the resulting 
localities were plotted and clearly identified large-scale maps which were 
carried the interviewers. Informants, consisting random sample 
adults from within the areas, were asked describe their journeys detail and 
these were followed the interviewers with the aid the maps. Every time 
journey took him her through one the sample localities, this fact 
was recorded the special questionnaire form. 


TABLE 
The Samples 


Adults Localities 
(Aged and over) 
Cambridge Centre 309 


Owing the small number poster hoardings Cambridge eight additional 
localities (where there were posters) were also selected order provide com- 
parable information about traffic movements for this town. 


Coventry Centre 254 
Dunstable Centre 329 
Luton 


These localities were included that journeys Luton residents Dunstable 
could measured. 


Gloucester Centre 366 
Goole Centre 299 
Ilkeston Centre 433 
Ipswich Centre 308 
Nottingham 
Associated urban 253 


Urban Districts Arnold, Carlton, Beeston and Stapleford. 


Urban Districts Long Eaton and 
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centre for example, the pilot Wigan and Luton Survey 
for poster displays the centre towns. 
areas involved are shown Figures and quite obvious, from 


gave the figures shown 


these maps, that the geographical 


cannot safely estimated 
Leicester. fact, circle will adequately describe any the hinterlands 
with which these surveys are concerned. 

will observed that both cases considerable proportion the hinter- 
land population penetrated into the town the centre and, what more, did 


with considerable fre- 
quency. The figures 
quency”’ refer, course, 
the chosen displays and are 
made passages past one 
more the poster hoard- 
ings the display during the 
survey period seven days. 
They not represent any 
sense the number journeys 

these pilot survey re- 
sults can added similar 
figures from the Nine 
Survey (shown Table 
which demonstrate, without 
much doubt, that the hinter- 
lands are tied their towns 
very strong links, and 
cannot left out any 
calculations this nature. 

While the audiences for 
the hinterlands vary size 
from per cent. per 
cent. the overall (unweighted) 
average per cent. and 


set punched cards, one 
for each individual, which 
showed (a) whether not 
the individual had passed 
each the sample localities 
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times had done so. Details 
the persons and 
localities for the Nine 
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this seems indicate that may expect about half the population 
hinterland pay least one visit the town the centre every week. 


TABLE 
Displays Localities Wigan Centre and Luton Centre 


Wigan Luton 


Centre Hinterland Centre Hinterland 

Estimated adult population 64,460 69,980 84,140 20,260 
Audience 

(Percentage total adult 
population passing one 
Frequency 

(Average number times 
per week each member 
the audience passed 


TABLE 


Selected Displays the Centres the Nine Towns 


Town Number localities Audience (percentage total adult 
displays population passing one more the 
selected localities) 
Centre Hinterland 


Note: number localities appropriate each town was decided 
Outdoor Publicity Limited the light their past experience. interesting 
see with what regularity the desired per cent. reached the centre. 


The application this material retail trade obvious and already 
examination being made with the aid the Census Distribution the 
number and types retail outlets both the centres and hinterlands. was 
found the survey that considerable proportion the journeys made, 
particularly housewives, were undertaken for the purpose shopping and 
any case the sponsoring organization has, somewhat naturally, very keen 
interest the patterns retail distribution. 

The analysis the large body information from these two surveys far 
from complete and start has only just been made study the nature 
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the hinterlands themselves. hoped that, when the analysis has been taken 
further stage, will possible relate the proportion the population 
the hinterland which habitually visits the town the centre the relative 
size and nature the hinterland itself. The study retail outlets referred 
above will course very relevant this further analysis. 

seems little doubt that the hinterlands, defined bus services, 
form extremely valuable starting point for what have been termed Marketing 
Areas advertising and commercial interests. Much more remains done 
and already the valuable work geographers this field has provided great 
deal helpful guidance. Despite the scanty nature the results date was 
felt that some useful purpose could served submitting this progress 
report which provides, the writer’s opinion, worthwhile evidence the 
solid foundation which the work Green and others based. 
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THE CAPRAROLA PORTRAIT 
COLUMBUS 


GEORGE KISH 


PALACE CAPRAROLA, summer residence the Farnese family, stands 

high the slopes the Cimini hills, overlooking the countryside north 
Rome. There, spot selected because its elevation kept out the malarial 
zone around Rome, Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, nephew Pope Paul III, 
built his destined rival the Farnese palace Rome one 
the great masterpieces late Renaissance architecture. Sangallo designed 
and Vignola built the palace, and the five floors the great fagade remain 
impressive they ever were, greeting the visitor approaching from the 
village below. The third floor, Italian parlance, was the 
residence the Cardinal, and the scheme decorations that suite 
rooms that the portrait Columbus fits in. 

The outline Caprarola palace pentagon, the apex pointing north, 
towards the crest the hills that tower above the building and its magnificent 
formal gardens. The the palace, forming the base the pentagon, 
occupied the state dining room. The west and east wings contain two apart- 
ments, perfectly symmetrical their layout, but their decorations carrying 
out double theme: active life, the theme the east, summer, apartment; 
contemplative life, the theme the west, winter, apartment. 

The frescoes covering the walls and ceiling the two wings illustrate the 
two themes. Those the east apartment are pictorial record and chronicle 
the Farnese, and represent portrait gallery the great and near-great 
the mid-sixteenth century, associated with that powerful patrician family. ‘The 
frescoes the west apartment the other hand are symbolic character, 
devoted representations religious and metaphysical themes.' All rooms 
the west apartment fit into this scheme, but the largest the rooms, the great 
reception hall, located the south-west corner the palace, broadens the scope 
contemplation include the universe. 

The reception hall the west apartment called the hall maps. There, 
the theme chosen was the representation the world: the ceiling covered 
with images the heavens, while the walls are covered seven 
large maps, all painted fresco. ‘The south wall the hall covered its 
entirety world map, feet wide and feet high; the other maps show 
Europe, Asia, the Americas, Africa, the Holy Land. 

Above the entrance doors and above the windows five medallions were 
painted, representing the heroes Columbus, Vespucci, Cortez, 
Magellan and Marco Polo were thus honoured. The portraits well the 
maps are remarkably well preserved; the fact that Caprarola was continuously 
inhabited until the 1930’s seems have had beneficial effect the frescoes. 
The portrait Columbus appears particularly alive, and the fact that one 
that seems different from all others thus far known and that does not 
appear any the principal iconographies adds even short 
description its setting. 

Curtis’ catalogue the portraits and monuments Columbus does not 


detailed study the scheme decorations Caprarola was published 
Fritz Baumgart: Caprarola Ameto Orti.’’ Studi Romanzi, (1935) seq. 
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mention the Caprarola portrait, and examination the twenty-five volumes 
notes and correspondence that forms the basis his catalogue does not reveal 
any mention Neither earlier works the iconography Columbus 
speak this One possible explanation this omission may found 
the fact that the hall maps Caprarola has not been studied detail 
until 1952.3 Considerable study has been devoted the artistic history 
Caprarola however and know that the frescoes the ceremonial floor, 
where the hall maps with its Columbus portrait situated, were executed 
the Zuccari brothers, natives the Marche, the province Pesaro. 
Taddeo, Federico, and Ottavio Zuccari (or Zuccaro, the name sometimes 
appears) lived and worked Rome during the middle years the sixteenth 
century, and was their reputation fresco painters that seems have earned 
them the commission decorating Caprarola. more than likely that the 
Zuccari brothers, accomplished portraitists and masters the fresco, painted 
the portraits Columbus and the other four explorers the hall maps. 

Evidence points the portrait Columbus having been painted sometime 
between 1559 and 1574, probably between 1568 and 1574. The palace was 
completed the year 1559. map Europe the hall maps shows the 
date 1574, worked into the decorations its border. These facts, together 
with our knowledge that several the maps the same hall are based 
material printed and published between 1568 and 1574, gives added support 
our assumption. 

The Caprarola portrait Columbus falls into the group called “‘Giovio 
type” Curtis. These are copies the portrait which hung the 
gallery the Archbishop Como, drawn from verbal descriptions given 
the Admiral his contemporaries, upon which that was undoubtedly 
The “‘closely fitting tunic and that Curtis associates with the 
Giovio type, particularly evident the Florentine and Yanez portraits, are 
present the Caprarola painting. But the overall impression one gathers from 
the portrait, and the compass and portolan chart held the Admiral, differen- 
tiate from the other representations. striking portrait, regardless its 
authenticity, for the mere fact that the Caprarola frescoes were not painted 
until more than fifty years after Columbus’ death indicates that this image 
based tradition, now lost painting originally made from life, both. 
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FROM THE HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 


FOLLOWING EXTRACT taken from the Russian Caravan 
Trade with China” read Harry Parkes the Society March 1854. 
printed the the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 24, page 306. 


“Canton, from its position the extreme south the empire, can only 
slightly influenced trade which conducted the Siberian frontier. 
None the exports are drawn from this and the few Russian 
goods that find their way here are seldom recognised such the consumers, 
but are vaguely spoken them the productions ‘the North.’ 

were superfluous enter into any description the towns Kiakhta 
and Mae-mae-chin, which being situated their respective frontiers, and 
separated only barrier, form, well known, the seat this commerce. 
The advantages the position (lat. 50° 21’ N., and long. 106° E.) are more 
equalised than might appear from first glance, which shows the former 
distant about 4000 miles from Moscow, and the latter not more than from 
Peking. But the longer journey can performed, however slowly, means 
good water transportation whilst the shorter one lies through dismal desert 
land, where fodder for the beasts burden sometimes unprocurable. 

inhabitants either town are permitted free access each other 
throughout the day, but total separation during the hours night rigorously 
enforced. Those Mae-mae-chin consist solely parties engaged the 
traffic, numbering altogether, said, about 1500 persons, and being under 
the superintendence Manchu officers appointed from Peking. They belong 
chiefly the northern provinces Chile and Shense, and appear continue 
the trade for series years, going and returning with their goods, and 
never being allowed take with them their wives families. Many, most 
them speak Russian, transformed, however, into peculiar patois the 
novelties pronunciation which they have allowed themselves introduce 
and this jargon, strange may sound, appears extensively adopted 
both parties their ordinary oral communications. 

“Not only the trade essentially one barter, but the use money strictly 
interdicted. The value all the commodities fixed Commissioners, 
appointed either side, who are presided over their respective authorities. 
These parties meet, and draw regulations determining the price every 
article import, and the tea given exchange for it; and not only the 
price the tea, but the proportion each sort bartered for the different 
articles. Commissioners the Chinese side would only acting with 
the adroitness and artifice common their nation if, alleged, the arrange- 
ments they make for the conduct the trade tell more the advantage their 
countrymen than that the Russians. That such the case would appear 
from the circumstance teas never remaining unsold Mae-mae-chin; while 
Russian goods are often depreciated value wait until second, 
perhaps even third year, for market.” 
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ARCTIC CONTROVERSY: THE LETTERS 
JOHN RAE 


RAE’S ARCTIC CORRESPONDENCE, 1844-55. Edited Ricn, 
London: The Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 1953. inches; 
cvi+401 pages; maps and illustrations 


ATE THE summer 1854 the Hudson’s Bay Company announced partial 
solution what had been for nine years obsessing mystery, the disappear- 
ance without known cause the largest and most hopefully organized expedi- 
tion that ever sailed quest for the North-west Passage. Sir John Franklin, its 
renowned leader, was dead; the 129 officers and men the Royal Navy’s 
Erebus and Terror not one had survived, and there had been cannibalism the 
last. 

shock and horror that proclamation have not worn off hundred 
years; its chief protagonist, Dr. John Rae, officer the Company, has 
remained our day controversial figure, praised the innovator sound 
methods northern exploration and credited with prowess beyond any his 
rivals, but disparaged indiscreet, mercenary, envious, arrogant and ungrateful. 

The solution the Franklin mystery, toward which Rae offered the first 
gruesome evidence, nearer consensus than the standing Rae 
character, abilities and contributions. And may continue, even now that 
have this volume with its added facts and their lucid editorial interpretation 
for the book represents only selection, leaving some obvious and doubtless 
many undiscerned gaps our knowledge the full legacy Rae manuscripts. 
There longer serious doubt that Rae have not the most important 
then least the most challenging figure the history nineteenth century 
arctic exploration. take this volume promising start toward series 
Rae publications. 

What kind selection have here, what sort start, revealed the 
title: ‘John Rae’s Correspondence with the Hudson’s Bay Company Arctic 
Exploration, look forward, then, correspondence and other 
documents from the archives the Company for Rae’s early years, 
his correspondence with others than his superiors; unpublished Rae 
manuscripts every other kind, not hitherto printed because never completed 
because did not find publisher correspondence for the years 
and finally analysis, estimate based full study, and biography. 

After third perusal the Correspondence, the last one with much interlining 
and many notations, this reader closes the book with admiration for the editors, 
both the series and this volume, and with the feeling that much has been 
added, but yet not enough, the stature Rae. note also that some 
charges against Rae, that were frequent the early heat the controversy, 
have been extent supported, some his detractors extent justified, 
with Rae’s stature consequently diminished. Since full consideration the 
Correspondence beyond either the space allowed the study made, 
attempt little beyond listing the points hitherto most under debate, with 
tentative verdict now and then. such verdicts have any place review 
article, this due the main the editors’ having meticulously lived 
their announced purpose, supply new facts, and new light them, but 
far possible refrain from verdicts. consider first the points most 
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readily disposed of, ones where the new evidence and interpretation the 
Correspondence are most decisive. 

When Rae met the Eskimos King William Island, who gave him the tragic 
news that all men both the Franklin ships were dead, then should have 
pushed ahead check, further than did, the truth the Eskimo report? 
should have done what did do, hurry back home forestall the 
sending additional searching expeditions parts the Arctic remote from 
King William Island, where alone further discoveries were expected? 
Added what previously had, the evidence the Correspondence will leave 
much smaller number than ever before those who still think Rae should 
have pushed ahead. now think that really was justified feeling 
already knew there were survivors and that the whole expedition, apart from 
few who died during the first wintering (as discovered 1850 Ommanney), 
had perished the King William neighbourhood. 

Was Rae’s true reason for hurrying home the one gave, that wanted 
forestall the sending, non-productive parts, expeditions which might 
prove costly lives well money? was the true reason, alleged 
his critics, that was eager reach London because wanted make sure 
would the first claimant for the £10,000 reward offered Government 
the solver the Franklin mystery? The added evidence now published, 
together with its interpretation Mr. Wordie and Dr. Cyriax, make reason- 
ably (some would claim, absolutely) sure that Rae told the truth when said 
that had not even known, when turned toward home, that reward had 
been offered which and his men would become eligible. 

Was true, alleged, that when Rae did find out about the reward 
became, and remained, unseemly his clamour for the money? The evidence 
now additionally clear that his handling this matter was correct; and that, 
accord with what then seemed proper, gave adequately large share 
the reward his subordinates the expedition. 

Was bad taste, worse, for Rae publish that there had been canni- 
balism? The main reply seems that was right thinking his duty 
lay before his superiors all facts and clues which bore any way the 
announced purpose the searching expedition the Hudson’s Bay Company 
which headed—to gather and bring home all possible information bearing 
what actually had happened Franklin and his men. Rae said his own 
defence, and was acknowledged his superiors, that they were the ones 
whose duty was decide what publish. secondary defence was that 
the cannibalism information was known Rae’s whole expedition, and, 
human nature being what is, could not have been suppressed; the choice 
lay between encouraging the spread rumour publishing simple and clear 
statement. If, then, some the cannibalism information did spread from Rae 
himself, alleged, would least have presented with minimum 
exaggeration and lessened chance misunderstandings. 

Did Rae show bad taste, and some cases lack gratitude, through his 
comments fellow explorers? consider two cases, his comments each 
two prominent expedition commanders, Sir John Richardson and Captain 
(later Admiral) Sir George Nares. 

The Richardson case developed when the first the Franklin Search 
expeditions was spending the winter Fort Confidence, north-eastern 
Great Bear Lake, with Richardson and Rae commander and second-in- 
command, Rae loan from the Hudson’s Bay Company and therefore logically 
communication with the Company’s ranking officer Rupert’s Land, Sir 
George Simpson. The main thing want here quote the most 
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pertinent witnesses but need introductory remarks Rae, and the fur 
country was during Rae’s apprenticeship. 

When Rae arrived Hudson Bay the summer 1833 was already medical 
graduate Edinburgh, with presumably the typical outlook doctor and 
Scot; but was only twenty and young enough that soon began take 
the colour his frontier surroundings. The changes him would 
many sorts; but, since consider him here chiefly the role commander 
expeditions, note only one the striking differences which believe 
common between mature and new civilizations. the mature land, where 
things are relatively grand scale, usually considered the mark true 
leader that knows how delegate authority; frontier lands, things are 
small scale, the band rather than the army, and the true leader considered 
the man whose physical prowess complements his other qualities that 
can perform better than any his subordinates whatever important thing 
needs done. the fur country Rae would hear around him everywhere 
slighting remarks about the commanders visiting naval expeditions, men like 
Back and Franklin, among these that they were the type where the captain tells 
the mate and the mate tells the boatswain, who then stands over the sailors 
while they the job. suggest that Rae’s having absorbed this part the 
frontier spirit one the keys the passages are going quote, and 
good deal what Rae did and what others did him. 

That decade made Rae into man admired the frontier was indicated 
1844 when Sir George Simpson, who had been Rupert’s Land some 
twenty-four years, addressed Rae, who had been there eleven: idea has 
entered head that you are one the fittest men the country conduct 
Expedition for the purpose completing the survey the Northern Coast. 
regards the management the people endurance toil, either 
waiking, boating starving, think you are better adapted for this work than 
most the gentn. with whom (Correspondence, xvii.) What 
Simpson thought commanders arctic expeditions, they 
could not competently their own walking and starving, shown his 
having written 1821 about expedition then the field: Franklin, 
the Officer who commands the party, has not the physical powers required 
must have three meals diem. ‘Tea indispensible, and with the utmost 
exertion cannot walk above Eight miles one day, that does not follow 
those Gentlemen are unsuccessful that the difficulties are insurmountable.”’ 

The common view the fur country was evidently being retailed when 
Ballantyne, who had been Rupert’s Land five years but had never before 
met the doctor, wrote when they camped one night together the Winnipeg 
River the summer 1846, discussing him relation the then planned ex- 
ploring expedition that was include the famous Repulse Bay wintering (on 
which presently quote 

Rae appeared just the man for such expedition. was very 
muscular and active. was considered, those who knew him well, 
one the best snowshoe walkers the service, was also excellent rifle- 
shot and could stand immense amount fatigue. does not proceed 
other expeditions have done, namely with large The party 
are dependent almost entirely their guns for provisions [Rae] well 
accustomed the life will lead and enters upon not with the vague and 
uncertain notions Back and (R. Ballantyne: ‘Hudson’s Bay,’ 
Edinburgh, 1848, pp. 225-27.) 

Richardson, who knew from his own experience (on the first and second 
Franklin journeys) what the Arctic depend hired Indians for food, 
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was selected 1847 commander the first search for the lost third Franklin 
expedition, and considered important secure Rae for second-in-command. 
‘That his expectations were met plain through many flattering passages 
his resulting narrative. One these will have serve our purpose, journal 
entry for August 1848, written the party, small boats, were coasting 
eastward along section the north shore America which poor game 
that has not had permanent dwellers within historic the stretch from 
Cape Lyon Cape Bexley: this quarter skilled hunter, like Mr. Rae, 
could supply the whole party with venison without any loss time.’’ That 
Richardson here specifies venison doubt dependent his journal entry 
for the previous day: Rae brought two fine rein-deer, and several seals 
also were killed; but none the men relishing the dark flesh the seals, while 
they had abundance excellent venison, gave directions that more 
should shot.” (‘Arctic Searching Expedition, 1851,’ vol. pp. 

arctic wintering expeditions, fuel and housing are less crucial than 
food. Richardson gives Rae credit for ability provide housing from snow, 
and warmth from scarce more promising material: blubber were used 
fuel, there would difficulty maintaining fire for cooking any one 
who has not the genius for turning everything account which Mr. Rae 
evinced, when boldly adventured wintering coast bearing the ominous 
appelation Repulse Bay, with other fuel than Andromeda tetragona—an 
interesting and beautiful herb the eye the botanist, but giving promise 
ordinary observer that could supply warmth large party during 
long arctic 305.) 

And now for the ingratitude, the breach protocol and the rest: Rae did 
not actually know, the autumn 1849, that Richardson would publish these 
and other flattering estimates; but might have known would friendly, 
even did not perhaps yet believe that Richardson would what 
eventually did, promote Rae the command the expedition. Speculation 
apart, from winter quarters Rae addressed Simpson November 1849, 
letter which said: worthy superior has excellent appetite and has 
filled out amazingly since the fatigues his journey from the Coppermine. 
had habit saying that every thing this country the make shift 
plan. was tired enough the word before our arrival here, for made 
pretty apparent that almost every thing connected with the Expedition was 
make shift tor such work—men included.” 

Undeniably get disagreeable self-portrait here Rae, his thirty-six- 
year prime, rubbing from day day that his sixty-four-year old commander, 
eminent paunchy, was falling short the frontier ideal, that 
physical prowess should match his brains and authority. But must remem- 
ber, not for extenuation then for understanding, that Rae was addressing 
Simpson, man who 1821 had sneered Franklin inadequate pedes- 
trian who wanted his tea and his three meals day. 

Rae’s having said things this kind around London have familiar 
use here one from seldom quoted letter which wrote, part 
about the Nares expedition the President the American Geo- 
graphical Society New York connection with the plans Henry 
Howgate and which was printed the Journal the American Geographical 
Society New York (1877) hints for Arctic Travelling 
letter the President the This letter, signed “Believe me, 
truly yours, John contains the following paragraph: 

should also taken every Arctic expedition, and would 
have been great use the recent one, although the officers are not willing 
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allow much; least Sir George Nares has said that heavily loaded sledges 
cannot hauled men with snow shoes on. fact, the gallant knight 
knows nothing about it, probably never having his life seen sledge 
hauled, yet gives his opinion with much confidence had great 

These comments Richardson and Nares, not untypical what Rae 
known have said about his rivals for prominence the field northern 
exploration, when balanced against much opposite trend that has long 
been available and now supplemented the Correspondence, will help 
understand why the Royal Society their obituary notice could 
point instances his own superior success. Putting forward his views, 
did with point and insistence, his remarks were, rule, somewhat 
unwelcome the naval 

guess correctly, the initials G., signed this notice, are those 
Sir Francis Galton. This would indicate that, whatever the admirals themselves 
thought, Rae’s having done much, with much less equipment than they, 
was widely appreciated and their disadvantage. For his ‘Memories 
Life’ Galton said (p. 161): Rae (1813-1893) had performed his great 
journeys, Arctic North America, with wonderfully small and inexpensive 
may that Rae, having fewer rivals present, was more urbane 
the Royal Society than the Royal Geographical. Expressions like 
gallant knight knows nothing about were there not probably frequent 
his lips. 

The authors the Introduction the Correspondence say (cii) that, except 
for some leaders naval expeditions, Rae was considered during his later years 
the foremost the arctic veterans. This exception must have been salt his 
wounds, must have been salt theirs that was right many his 
criticisms them. 

was contemporaneously admitted and now proclaimed, our 
editors, that Rae made better use local arctic resources than any his com- 
petitors and that his journeys excelled most not all theirs miles, speed 
and comfort. But has been said that combination these with the other 
qualities his work was not sufficiently innovator considered the 
founder new school the method arctic travel. This can easily become 
semantic dispute how new new. But think Darwinism rightfully 
named, even lay down without dissent book such Osborn’s 
‘From the Greeks Darwin,’ that traces part the idea’s slow development. 
Rae was new Darwin. 

Rae not compared, profitably, with explorers what has been called 
the portable-boarding-house school arctic travel, and usefully compared 
only with those who have utilized local food and fuel least considerable 
elements their plan subsistence. first the commonly nominated 
explorers the American arctic Hearne, and did little more than 
tag along with moving horde forest Indians whom prodded and guided 
with slight success; they went where wanted them mainly because they 
themselves wanted to, and secondarily please the Hudson’s Bay Company 
their customer-trader relationship. Hearne’s contribution the support 
this mass movement was negligible. 

considerable advance beyond Hearne was made Franklin; but not, 
have indicated our quotation, successfully enough 
command local admiration. Franklin was apparently help himself, and 
few any his European companions were much help, the hired Indians 
who, themselves, turned out rather inadequate, with resultant starvation and 
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cannibalism the first expedition and good deal hardship and handicap 
the second. 

decade after Franklin’s second journey, clear advance was made the 
Hudson’s Bay Company expedition Peter Warren Dease and Thomas 
Simpson when for the first time, through Simpson, white man contributed 
significantly toward the food supply arctic expedition. looks if, had 
lived, Thomas Simpson might have developed eventually the Rae precept, 
that the commander expedition which depends hunting should 
himself the chief hunter. Implicit earlier, Rae’s explicit statement this 
principle came 1856: 

party have twice wintered without fuel, except for cooking 
obtained our own exertions food for twenty-two months the twenty-seven 
were absent, fully two-fifths which (as far requisite for our winter 
stock) was killed myself. party situated mine were, but with 
commanding officer who could not shoot, would all probability have either 
perished, have been unable perform any lengthened spring 
(Correspondence, xcvii.) The novelty this statement, bringing out the differ- 
ence between Europeans supporting themselves and native companions, 
against Europeans being supported hired natives, certified 
Rae’s contemporary and chief rival the length, speed and (in 
case partial) self support: believe [Rae] and his party were the first white 
men who maintained themselves the Arctic regions their own unaided 
(Correspondence, xcii.) 

The novelty self-support Europeans the Arctic not merely that 
was new when Rae did but also its never having been repeated during 
Rae’s century. decade after him Charles Francis Hall was supported 
Eskimos the King William region, chiefly hired family. decade after 
Hall, Frederick Schwatka and William Gilder wintered the same district 
mainly supported hired Eskimos but contributing something themselves. 
decades still later David Hanbury was largely self supporting during 
summer, between Slave Lake and Hudson Bay, but depended during his 
winter travels, from Hudson Bay Coronation Gulf, mainly food and fuel 
secured hired Eskimos and Canadianized Englishman, Hubert Darrell. 

may perhaps said that Rae founded school, the sense that had 
successors but this was because did not achieve time such publication 
his work now possess through the Correspondence. The present writer, 
for instance, had discover the method independently, borrowing it, like Rae, 
from the Eskimos, and did not become conscious Rae disciple until during 
after second northern expedition. The later, and most creditable, Watkins 
school exploration doubt did miscellaneous borrowing from published 
works, some from Rae’s. 

Many, but perhaps not all, chief distinctions are mentioned the 
satisfying Introduction the Correspondence, introduction that nearly 
biography. Most frequently noted these, and most generally acknowledged, 
are simplicity and cheapness equipment; speed, length and safety sledge 
maximum dependence local the transfer main food- 
providing functions from natives Europeans; first major use snow houses 
explorer for dwellings, and the first building them European; 
first arctic use for wintering purposes, explorer, fuel other than coal 
wood. 

implicit these characterizations Rae, but seldom stated, that other 
explorers the mainland Arctic, such Franklin and Simpson, had based 
forest Indian practice most what use they made local resources; but that 
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Rae borrowed largely from the Eskimos—borrowed discriminatingly as, for 
instance, retaining the tandem system forest Indian dog driving instead 
adopting the less efficient fan system the Eskimos. That Rae seldom 
mentioned his turning from forest Indian plains Eskimo practice, is, 
doubt, chiefly because few the commentators have seen Rae’s the 
Condition and Characteristics Some the Indian the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s the very existence which was unknown this 
reviewer till read the section reprinted the current (March) issue the 
Company’s Beaver, its special ‘‘Rae Centenary Number.” 

This paper Rae native North Americans specially revealing both 
his strength and his weaknesses. shows that learned from the Eskimos 
(in addition what have already stated implied) that ice shoeing for 
sleds permits the hauling bigger loads than metal shoeing depended on; 
that blocks porous snow make warmer houses than the snow more com- 
pact; that Eskimo-type (narrow slit) goggles have special merit against snow- 
blindness (when glass ones would frost over); that the Eskimo way life 
you are more comfortable during winter than summer; that (by European 
standards) Eskimos rank generally above other North American Indians. Most 
interesting Rae’s discoveries (because few have made that the principle 
has not yet entered the field our common knowledge) that Eskimo 
houses gravity control used for keeping cold air out, that unnecessary 
close door, day night, throughout whole winter. 

Against these perspicacities find Rae blind-spot counter-balance. 
Significantly this most noticable fields allied medicine. appears that 
the medical views Rae’s time were thoroughly ground into him Edin- 
burgh that, his own speciality, did not have the same open mind 
fields where had not been academically disciplined. For instance, did 
learn from the Eskimos that when you are out doors and freeze your face, 
you should apply warm hand, not cold handful snow; but neverthe- 
less continued adherence the medical view (not abandoned the American 
Red Cross officially till 1953) that possible get the frostbite victim into 
house then the thawing should slow possible—should slowed 
cold applications. 

Still more significantly, Rae failed learn, what his colleagues the fur 
trade knew least early the Pemmican War (1814-21), that both fresh 
meat and dessication-preserved meat (pemmican) will prevent and cure scurvy. 
here his eyes were holden through his medical training indicated 
his having carried conventional antiscorbutics even his otherwise lightly 
equipped journeys, while medically untrained commanders, like 
dispensed with lime juice and its ilk. 

This difference between Rae and M‘Clintock implicit their narratives 
and expressed when both were called before the group investigating why 
scurvy had occurred the Nares expedition Both testified the 
same class fact: they both knew long periods during which parties had 
subsisted mainly wholly non-salted meat, including pemmican, without 
any sign scurvy. But when badgered the eminent orthodox, the medical 
men who were chiefs this scurvy enquiry, Rae wilted under cross-examination 
and confessed believing that vegetable elements, particularly lime juice, are 
needed for the prevention and cure scurvy—however, still insisting that 
knew untoward results from the absence lime juice for long periods, 
thus clinging the fact while abjuring the principle, like Galileo muttering 
that the earth move. 

Against this weakening the doctor, the admiral refreshingly stuck his 
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guns, bolstered doubt his knighthood and his flag rank. Said M‘Clin- 
tock: have myself made several sledging journeys, varying length from 
105 days each, without either lime juice scurvy any parties; 
and the experience brother officers the Franklin Search agreed with 
own. Briefly, lived upon pemmican, and enjoyed sound health.” And 
held this without flinching; amplified but never qualified—as Rae 
finally did qualify, intimidated, seems, the suggestion that, medical 
man, ought know better than unorthodox. (See under headings, 
Rae, Lime Juice, Pemmican, index ‘Report the Lords 
Commissioners the Admiralty enquire into the Causes the Outbreak 
Scurvy the recent Arctic Expedition London, 1877.) 

there are spots our sun, many them discernible even casual 
glance. But require, Rae did his credo 1856 (Introduction, 
that for arctic expedition the first-rate commander shall one 
person both leader and potential saviour from hunger and cold, then Rae will 
appear spot-marred sun, the rest comparison the moon and stars. 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
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INDIA AND PAKISTAN: general regional geography. 
Spate. London: Methuen, 1954. inches; xxxvi+827 pages; maps and 
diagrams. 65s 

ROFESSOR SPATE rightly remarks that India the 
English language has appeared since Sir ‘Thomas Holdich’s book, published 
1904. modestly claims have done little more than follow few trodden 
paths through the jungle that awaits the fuller investigation 
But his own excellent contribution much more than the 

claims have made, and serious student India, 

whether technical geographer not, can afford neglect it. 

sense Professor Spate invites comparison with Holdich since criticizes 
the proportions the book. proportions were doubtless deter- 
mined part Holdich’s own long experience what called the Indian 
Borderland, and part the fact that the most serious problem confronting 
the Government India appeared that the North-west Frontier and 
Russia beyond it. From the beginning the nineteenth century what was later 
called Great had been played.' was bid for political 
ascendancy Western Asia,”’ and its practical object was check the growth 
Russian influence. The first phase this ended the First 
Afghan war. But the urgency was always there, and Sir writing 
India 1880 referred aroused India” Russian activities 
many years was this very time that the young Holdich was 
beginning his career the frontiers India, and was probably the knowledge 
past and present rather than complete failure sub- 
ordinate local interest and special knowledge the demands wider archi- 
tecture” Professor Spate suggests, that accounts for the apparent lack 
this see the illuminating paper, Great Game Asia,” 


Davis. (Raleigh Lecture, British Academy 1926. Reprinted ‘Henry William 
Carless Davis: Memoir,’ Weaver [and others], 1933, pp. 
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proportion. Holdich wrote India whose interest from day day 
centres more and more the northern borders India and drawn farther 
and farther from the historical India Clive and And although 
times have changed Professor Spate can write: the many grave problems 
confronting Pakistan none more pregnant with difficulty and danger than 
that the Frontier.”’ 

But for and Pakistan alike there another problem, presented the 
growth population. This nothing new. Attention seems have been 
drawn first the famine 1874, two years after the first census India, 
but 1880 Sir was able write that nascent alarm has subse- 
quently yielded sober Sir William Hunter drew attention 
regarded serious did not think insoluble. permanent cure for 
over-population rests with the people themselves, and consists those restraints 
upon marriage which all nations small husbandmen have sooner later 
But the problem could not wait that compulsory lesson 
and non-agricultural industries, redistribution population, and 
increase agricultural production must all employed mitigate it. 
Since 1880 there has been growing body literature the subject, which 
Indian writers have made notable contributions. has now become problem 
the gravity which far exceeds that other problem which concerned Holdich 
1904. Professor Spate writes: prime needs and Pakistan are more 
fertility their fields and less fertility their homes. either these could 
attained probable that equilibrium would reached. both, 
the resources for real advance are there, and the increase human energy, with 
the liquidation disease and malnutrition, opens prospects new and happy 
culture, prospects which today are only dream. But neither, then disaster 
disease, famine, social catastrophe unparalleled Nor may this 
disaster confined and Pakistan. least conceivable that the 
whole balance the world rests the razor-edge success failure the 
task rehabilitating the life the millions who toil the Indian 

thoughtful person can begin appreciate this problem, much less 
attempt solution it, without knowledge resources for real 
or, other words, without knowledge the geography, its widest sense, and 
Professor Spate’s sense, India. This book provides the necessary facts. 
Again, comparison with Holdich’s book instructive, for the difference 
between his work and that Professor Spate reveals, striking manner, the 
difference between the geography fifty years ago and that today. 
Holdich’s book, one Mackinder’s series ‘Regions the World,’ the 
chapter climate came last, the descriptive chapters first, and between 
were the chapters the people, political geography, agriculture, railways and 
minerals. regional geography has more logical sequence well 
better developed technique. Professor Spate begins with the land. Structure 
and relief, climate, vegetation and soils occupy Part Part deals with people 
—population, racial, linguistic and social features, and villages and towns. 
Part deals with the economy—agriculture, industry, transport and trade. 
This general matter together with many useful statistical tables—Holdich was 
“carefully warned against statistics and 346 pages, that more 
than the whole Holdich’s book. 

Part deals with the regions India. This section, which includes Mr. 
Farmer’s competent chapter Ceylon, occupies more than four hundred pages. 
the most important part the book, and the most original: and doubtless 
was the most difficult section write. ‘There are three the 
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Mountain Rim, the Indo-Gangetic plains and the Peninsular Block. are 
divided into regions the first order, the second order, and about 
225 sub-divisions these.’’ Professor Spate, with puckish humour, describes 
this refinement previous divisions.” first sight this enormous 
number regions may seem bewildering. practice the author adopts such 
sensible approach the whole problem regional geography that there 
confusion. the contrary many brilliant generalizations and shrewd observa- 
tions, mingled with carefully arranged statement the bare facts, make these 
chapters much more than merely useful. Here, the smaller divisions this 
large land, one can assess detail those for real which 
may make possible the and happy 

Holdich, writing India after had served for thirty-three years, noticed 
some changes though most these were changes affecting the Europeans who 
exercised power. Professor Spate however writes India that has changed 
out all recognition since 1904 and still the process change. His back- 
ward glances are usually, might expected, less favourable than those 
Holdich; his forward glances apprehensive and, not infrequently, critical. 
And imposes his personality his book much more than did Holdich. This 
revealed his phrases, his hard-hitting anything that seems illogical, 
obstructive, contrary geographical principles. applies also his warning 
his reviewers confine themselves important corrections fact con- 
structive criticism. Nowhere more apparent than his use conventions 
and abbreviations. Some these are very useful, for example for the 
Republic India, and India for the Indian sub-continent; this convention has 
been adopted this notice the book. Others are less pleasing. Sentences 
along the Bay shores, Chittagong and the Nakhali are not 
really offend the eye and less than justice the fine sentences 


which Professor Spate can, and does, write. Without all this the book would 


have been longer and, weight, heavier, and already very long and too 
heavy hold with comfort. And also expensive. But has great theme, 
and great ability justice. Why not give two-volume geography, 
written the English language 

the risk offending the canons reviewing which Professor Spate lays 
down, one friendly critic may suggest few points. The use the term 
not always consistent; the account Indian railways could, 
expanded, made more geographical; and the political and historical geo- 
graphy India hardly the standard the rest the book. cam- 
paigns against the Marathas, recorded part Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
then was, throw great deal light geography relation military move- 
ments: the Report the Butler Committee invaluable for appreciation 
the political geography what were the Indian States: beth might have been 
used. 

These trifling criticisms are meant constructive and counter 
suggestion—it may more—in the quotation which ends his preface, that 
this the last contribution Indian geography that Professor Spate will make. 
That would be, say the least, misfortune for geography. Here book 
excellently written, liberally and informatively illustrated, well documented, 
and the most complete and the best work that has appeared India. And 
India and Pakistan are merely the beginning their development. Professor 
Spate has seen much those beginnings, and has seen them with the ex- 
perienced eye the geographer. None can watch and record the future develop- 
ment better than he, and one can only hope that this exhibition his own 
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industry and skill will not his last contribution subject which must 
always command the attention geographers, and all others who are con- 
cerned with the fate more than one-fifth the population the world. 

Baker 


RECENT FRENCH POLAR RESEARCH 


EXPEDITIONS POLAIRES Missions Paul-Emile Victor. 
Vol. GLACIAIRE PERIGLACIAIRE L’ATA SUND, NORD- 
ORIENTAL GROENLAND. Marc 1950. Vol. FLORE 
Vol. ETUDES GEOMORPHOLOGIE DYNAMIQUE 
ISLANDE. 1953. Vol. CRYOPEDOLOGIE: ETUDE 
DES SOLS GELES. and 1954. Paris: Her- 
mann Cie. inches; plates, text-figures and maps 

ANY PEOPLE are suspicious expedition which gets too much 
doubt its real motives. Expéditions Polaires Frangaises have been 
swamped publicity both France and abroad. The pleasure the greater 
therefore when learn that four volumes describing the results their scien- 
tific work have appeared four years, quite apart from number preliminary 
reports. Each volume discusses whole one the main lines research 
attempted, and not simply papers. Whilst very few books con- 
tain really exhaustive treatment their subject matter, true say that 
this series each author delves deeply into the material available. The pre- 
sentation, times bit straggling, nevertheless systematic. There are large 
number text-figures—Vol. contains 94; vast number references— 

Vol. contains 1529; and good many plates—Vol. contains 37. The writers 

are well versed the wider aspects their fields study, and good use 

made parallels from other countries. 

Boyé’s book consists detailed geomorphological survey small 
area near Disko bay the west coast Greenland. The landscape shows 
obvious signs recent glaciation, and has apparently been exposed local 
retreat the inland ice sheet the east. most striking features are those 
due frost action, and the author becomes inspired the manifold effects 
the freeze-thaw process that lured into uttering theory glacial 
erosion which temperature changes near the freezing point play the major 
part. suggests that glaciers and ice sheets erode mainly pushing and 
transporting already frost-riven material rather than deep excavation. The 
evidence, the shape remarkably deep frost-fracturing bedrock one 
place, and the preservation supposedly pre-glacial features nearby, con- 
vincing. But the theory demands very special climatic conditions, and ice 
sheet has ever been the principal agent the sculpturing landscape, 
demands oscillating ice margin. spite these difficulties Boyé appears 
present sound argument. may well have the right answer the area 
describes, book, particularly the first series, would im- 
proved the inclusion map show where Ata Sund lies, and also 
topographical map compare with the morphological 

Lesse entomologist who was let loose the same small area 
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coastal west Greenland Boyé, and who spent seven weeks studying the 
local insect population. During that time took intelligent 
very intelligent interest—in the flora, and this book the result. With such 
limited amount field work foundation, surprise find that: 
Lesse nous apporte travail sérieux, utile, sans prétension mais 
non pas sans detailed and thorough botanical survey was under- 
taken, covering the whole five mile wide strip land between the present marine 
beach and the moraines the margin the inland ice sheet some 1800 feet 
above. The ecology 124 species discussed, eleven main plant communities 
being recognized. The dry, extreme climate reflected the vegetation. 
Local variations soil texture were found related the subsoil differ- 
ing velocities water circulation. laboratory determinations 
value gave fairly uniform results from Finally, reference made 
the flora the structural soils (polygons, etc.). The work concluded 
chapter which attempts contribute the biogeography Greenland 
whole; there discussion ways and agents migration, and the affinities 
the present fauna and flora. Lesse has completed scholarly study 
area about which not much was previously known. 

Bout spent month south-west Iceland. His work, common with 
the others this series, characterized thorough discussion—though 
never over-exploitation—of the material collected. After general descrip- 
tion the geology and climate Iceland, works his own observations 
wind erosion and slope deposits into the already established ideas the 
development the present land surface forms. Polygonal and striated soils 
were seen various points between and 2700 feet above sea level. 
modified convectional theory advanced explain them, and noted that 
the diameter polygons was least where solifluxion was most intense. 
hydrography the area apparently complicated, showing the combined 
effects eustatic changes sea level, recent and quaternary tectonic move- 
ments, vulcanism and glaciation. The other recognizes cycle periglacial 
erosion modified the oceanic environment, and discusses the development 
the various types relief met with his working area. But undoubtedly 
the most stimulating and original contribution the book the comparison 
which drawn between south-west Iceland the one hand, and the Ata Sund 
region Greenland and the Massif Central France the other. Greenland 
offers less intense wind and more effective frost shattering; much 
besides different. Yet the highest regions the Massif Central manifest 
several close parallels alike climate and surface forms. Bout learns 
much from the comparison, and able throw light points which have 
more parochial students. Some would well imitate his re- 
warding approach. 

Cailleux and Taylor use Kirk Bryan’s word cryopedology cover the 
study frozen ground and frost action soils general. incon- 
ceivable that any work this size could claim detailed survey the 
whole field, which vast, the authors make attempt deal with their subject 
from the point view turn the geologist, the geomorphologist and the 
civil engineer. This many ways over-ambitious, and sometimes gets 
them into difficulties. But much the book note form, with large 
number sub-headings, not difficult avoid the parts which only con- 
cern others. Examples are drawn from all parts the world, and not simply 
from countries visited the writers. The large number text-figures are 
used with skill save description, though photographs would often have made 
detailed explanation more palatable. characteristic the work that the 
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authors have not been satisfied with mere description, indeed with precise 
measurement the surface stone polygons and related forms, but that they 
have dug down, commonly through the active layer and some cases well into 
permanently frozen soils. One impressed the variety both contemporary 
and fossil features which have been examined, though some may well dis- 
appointed the brevity the discussion. The fifteen hundred references 
tend cancel this out however providing channels for tracing further 
information. ‘Cryopédologie’ up-to-date and more complete than its size 
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xvi+275 pages; maps, illustrations, diagrams. 
Apart from reading certain technical papers dealing with this coast the local 
geology, and rapid passage through the town soon after day, had 
direct knowledge Brighton until made short stay there warm and 
sunny week March 1952. Those few days more. than convinced the 
personality the place. This conviction was enhanced when read Osbert 
Sitwell’s and Margaret Barton’s book which Professor Gilbert refers his 
preface and elsewhere. was easy understand why many people wished 
write about Brighton, especially from the point view the social historian. 

There was room however for different approach—the one made the 
author the present work. Few, any, readers the book will fail realize 
its author Professor Geography the University Oxford. But while 
Professor Gilbert’s geographical background readily apparent throughout 
the volume, his treatment the theme that social geographer who 
writing freely subject loves, and way that appears entirely informal 
and untechnical, but indeed full fact and well-documented information. 

The reader the book scarcely aware the amount geographical 
material it. Nevertheless the early chapters contain entirely adequate 
treatment the site, geology, climate, foundation and growth the town. 
Population statistics are given, and much else that would appear formal 
treatise. But the geography presented the same time and 
way which makes the place come life. pleasing, for example, know 
that Dr. Wigan (1834) said that even Brighton not agree with the 
patient, agrees exceedingly well with his wife and still more 
that the present author supports Dr. Wigan’s view. 

The growth Brighton fully described, and the effect the roads and 
later the railways are clearly brought out. The use Brighton port 
also discussed. all this middle part the book the author never forsakes 
the essential geographical factors—and, what more, succeeds writing 
some very good geography language which once clear and free from 
jargon. layman who reads this book will absorb great deal sound 
learning that all too often found only papers and journals, and 
form which not likely appreciate. 

The final chapters deal with the town the twentieth century, and with its 
modern functions. Here, again, are really dealing with what often called 
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urban geography—a subject that can easily dry and dull the 
bricks and mortar with which concerned. But the author maintains our 
interest, and despite the tables houses built, air raid statistics, the analysis 
which shows that Brighton and other comparable resorts nearly always return 
Conservative candidate general elections, still feel are reading 
interesting book about interesting town. 

Professor Gilbert obviously knows and loves his subject that has made 
Brighton live, but very different way from the writers history. The 
geographical environment and setting which are also alive—and 
that way the book achieves distinction which entirely its own. 


REPORT THE DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE COASTAL 
FLOODING. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1954. inches; 
pages; map. 
January 1953 the North Sea overcame the land defences England from 

the Humber Deal, and also along the coast southern Holland, flooded large 

areas with salt water and caused severe losses life and property, and 
agriculture. committee under the chairmanship Lord Waverley was 
appointed April that year with the following terms reference. 

examine the causes and the possibility recurrence; ii. consider 
what margin safety for sea defences would reasonable and practicable 
having regard the one hand the estimated risks involved and the other 
the cost protective measures; iii. consider whether any further measures 
should taken system warning otherwise lessen the risk loss 
life and serious damage property; iv. review the lessons learnt from 
the disaster and the administrative and financial responsibilities the various 
bodies concerned providing and maintaining the sea defences and replacing 
them the event damage; and make recommendations. 

The cause, was found, was the chance combination fairly high tide 
with very high surge the North Sea due exceptionally strong northerly 
winds, together with resulting severe wave action. pointed out that had 
sea surge the same magnitude coincided with the crest spring tide the 
disaster would have been much worse. And had the actual wind and sea con- 
ditions obtained after heavy rains the discharge from the rivers would again 
have considerably enhanced the damage the estuaries. 

the basis past records since 1820 estimated that mean sea level 
relative the land were remain today, the probability sudden rise 
the same heights January 1953 would not greater than once during the 
next two hundred years. But since strong evidence points long-term pro- 
gressive local rise sea level relative the land the areas affected, amounting 
about one foot per century, the actual probability increased once during 
the next hundred years. interest note that the data indicate marked 
increase the occurrence frequency exceptionally high water from the 
earliest 1820 records onwards, and that this increase appears too rapid 
wholly accounted for the long-term rise the mean sea levels. 

The committee, may also noted, estimate that spite the very con- 
siderable long-term rise sea level through the centuries, more land has 
probably average been gained from the sea silt deposition than has been 
lost erosion. regards sea defences recommended that present 
circumstances defence should general maintained such standard 
would withstand without breaching repetition the same seas as, and 
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higher than, those January 1953. Improvement should consist mainly 
designing defences less vulnerable breaching wave action, and restrict- 
ing the extent sea floods, where practicable, systems interior bunds 
which would the same time provide much needed access for emergency 
repairs. 

number recommendations are made regard the following: further 
research into means rapid prediction the effects strong winds the 
creation surges confined seas, and the highly complex effects such 
surges water levels under various tidal responsibility for making 
these predictions; and appropriate means disseminating the results those 
immediately responsible for taking action. Early consideration the prac- 
ticability movable emergency across the Thames Estuary also 
urged, since experiments instigated the committee existing model 
the Thames have shown this vital area highly vulnerable. 

Much the report concerned with review the existing administrative 
and financial responsibilities and powers. concluded that over the country 
whole the present set-up under the Coast Protection Act 1949 needs 
improvement only minor detail. But the report exposes uncertain 
terms the chaotic non-existing flood prevention arrangements much the 
Thames area, which only escaped major disaster because the river discharge 
happened low. The report, would expected from Lord Waverley, 
written simple language and admirably clear, informative and practical. 


HOW STRONG RUSSIA? Geographical Appraisal. 
Syracuse University Press, 1954. inches; 9+146 pages; 
illustrations and maps. 

Professor Cressey’s book, based the Hill Foundation Lectures given St. 

Olaf’s College, Northfield, Minnesota, presents brief and lively analysis the 

geography the U.S.S.R. with view assessing its economic achievement 

and potentialities. Much information summarized—on the physical and 
vegetation geography, the varied landscapes, mineral resources, some princi- 
pal cities, and the capital works involved the Soviet struggle with Nature. 

There little about demographic geography, and about Kazakhstan and the 

four Central Asian republics, but the book ends with review Soviet foreign 

policy set against the background environment and resources and succinct 
answer the question strong short list reference works 
English and index complete the book. 

While Professor Cressey has not withheld his own judgment the problems 
before him, has tried with some success write objectively. His main object 
inform his readers about the nature and scale Soviet economic effort. 
His main thesis that the U.S.S.R. cannot hope overtake and surpass the 
capitalist world (as Stalin would have it), nor even overtake and surpass 
the United States. Soviet achievement remarkable and has far go; the 
U.S.S.R. more nearly achieves self-sufficiency than any other country; has 
vast mineral resources, but natural limitations, above all climate, drastically 
limit land use. the agricultural area only one million square miles (half 
actually under cultivation) total territory million square miles. 
Comparison Soviet economy with that the United States—a recurrent 
theme course imposes the sternest test. the status the 
United States rated ranking which also promised for Western 
Europe and (p. 42), the maximum hope for the Soviet 
Union while yet merits only B.” 
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Professor Cressey has not neglected the more recent evidences the Soviet 
attack Nature—giant hydro-electric and irrigation schemes, shelter belts, 
canal projects, has interesting comments some their less 
attractive possible effects, e.g. further lowering the Caspian Sea. regards 
China economic liability the U.S.S.R. and possibly exaggerates the 
geographical difficulties Sino-Soviet trade, also the weakness 
geographical position for maritime trade and international politic operations 
(p. 122). The U.S.S.R. rightly claims have been invaded three times, not 
twice (p. 126) this century. pity that while reasonably criticizing 
Mackinder’s famous warning about the Heartland (p. 132), Professor Cressey 
misquotes it. Lecturing Minnesota, can perh«ps allowed his attribution 
(p. 133) the greatest material and spiritual strength the Mississippi valley. 


YUGOSLAV LIFE AND LANDSCAPE. Brown. London: Elek, 

1954. inches; 196 pages; map and photographs. 18s 
This book one the publisher’s and Landscape” series but its readers 
will search vain for any valid landscape descriptions. Statements such 
Slovenia Alpine high mountain with forests and pasture, 
only the western and southern fringe consists limestone (p. 32) and 
genial mountains, the rolling hills and the billiard-table valleys (which 
look giants had poured fertile soil into ordinary V-bottomed (p. 16) 
appear mark the author’s limits accounts Yugoslav terrain. 

Mr. Brown states that has concentrated national 
(p. 9). Assuming that this part the Yugoslavia, the author 
more successful portraying this aspect the country and its peoples. Never- 
theless his generalizations are misleading because they are entirely subjective 
even they are the result the observations thirty years. The headings 
Chapters VII, Exemplary Slovenia, Antipodal Macedonia, Ambivalent 
Croatia, Idiosyncratic Bosnia and Hercegovina and Vital Serbia are surely 
symptomatic the author’s empirical methods. clear from his book that 
has strong affections for the Yugoslavs and much admiration for their 
achievements but has monopoly these feelings among the many friends 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Brown considers that the Yugoslav spelling place-names would 
obstacle easy reading’’ (p. 190). Consequently the names 
have been spelled English Thus Ljubljana, Jesenice and 
Cetinje become Liubliana, Yessenitzé and and so. This seems 
peculiar way”’ spelling and hardly likely facilitate reading 
pronunciation especially the correct Yugoslav forms are given the end- 
paper map which the only cartographic illustration the book. Perhaps Mr. 
Brown and/or his publishers not approve maps but they have provided 
some excellent photographs. 


L’ESPAGNE SUD. Sermer. Paris, Grenoble: Arthaud, 1953. 
422 pages; map and illustrations. 40s 


After less than century alternative travel rail, foreign visitors Spain 
are once more largely the roads, immensely greater numbers 
over million 1951—and with immense increase the speed and freedom 
their movements. Believing optimistically that these conditions favour 
broadening perception, the publishers this volume have planned work 
help the traveller see, not merely scenery but history, customs, monuments— 
all that interests travellers—through the eyes geographer and their full 
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geographical setting. This contrasts with the method Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell 
for example, who similar work focusses attention the 
attempting set the buildings the landscape.” 

geographer has sounder knowledge than Sermet the 
Andalusia, which the centre the picture here, with Extremadura and 
Murcia (but why not Mancha pendants, and few people have wider 
and more intimate sympathies with the life southern Spain. This therefore 
book very high quality, marked above all the evocative power its 
descriptive passages, which seems the reviewer unusual even French 
standards regional description. rapid exhaustion first edition ten 
thousand copies shows how its richly informative character meets the needs 
travellers many sorts and tastes, from the traveller down doubt 
the young men jeep, the modern equivalent those whom Charles 
Augustus Fischer 1803 recommended travel the public wagon galera. 

suggesting routes, more important than the units the grand scale 
characteristic Spain—the great forests occupying the main watershed 
throughout the historical period, the badlands, the immense maquis 
the Sierra Morena—are the equally characteristic corners great beauty 
significance such the Loma Ubeda, with Ubeda itself (the Andalusian 
Salamanca) and those relics the frontier period, the only Romanesque 
Andalusia, which Sermet finds 

one point, perhaps, Sermet the regionalist, who feels intensely the 
significance the boundary between the steppe eastern Andalusia and the 
High Mountain zone the Nevada—Roman Baetica stopped short 
betrays Sermet the geologist into giving this line increased tectonic signifi- 
cance part the Surely the main follows the 
structural lines eastwards Baza and Lorca the Mar Menor, and surely the 
line secondary line transverse fracture? But the fruitful 
comparison between Granada and Grenoble (in the alpin) equally valid. 

the photography sufficient say that matches the quality the 
book. 


LISTS NAMES (NEW SERIES): POLAND. Permanent Committee 
Geographical Names for British Official Use. London: P.C.G.N., 1954. 
inches; pages; maps 

Committee congratulated both the compilation and production 

this useful work reference, which provides guide area where almost 

every place-name known have had least three, and sometimes many 
ten, forms. Pomorze alone, per cent. 2320 place-names have been 
changed since 1900. After the Second World War, the Ministry Public 

Administration the Western Territories set commission 

geographers, historians and philologists under the late Professor Srokowski 

and the decisions this commission regarding place-names the region were 
published 1951 the Polish Geographical Society, two large volumes. 

This work lists some 30,000 names with their German equivalents, but covers 

only one-third the total area present-day Poland. 

The P.C.G.N. list however contains 1500 the more prominent places and 
geographical features throughout the territory administered the Polish 
government. Direction the nearest town shown, with latitude 
and longitude, some earlier forms name, followed German and Russian 
forms. Exhaustive enumeration all forms name not attempted: Grud- 
ziadz and Grudenz are the only Polish and German forms shown for the town 
also known earlier periods Grudenz, Grawdenitz, Grudenica and Grud- 
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zienica, while and Thorn suffice for Thorun and Tarnowo. Cross 
references for Czech and Slovak, German, Lithuanian, Russian and some 
Ukrainian names are provided, separate indexes, and the List preceded 
two paradigms the most frequently found the seventeen main forms 
declension. indication given that number place-names are declined 
like adjectives (Biala, Sucha, Limanowa, etc.) while others occur only the 
plural (former Katowice, Kielce, Wadowice, etc.). Approximate pronunciations 
are shown, with the aid which equally approximate pronunciations can satis- 
factorily reached for e.g. Bystrzyca Klodzka Trzcinsko Zdroj. useful 
sketch-maps show the seventeen main administrative divisions 
1953. For the convenience users, the New Series appears larger 
format than its predecessors, and the series unnumbered, for filing 
alphabetical rather than numerical order. 


The present List supersedes the ‘First list names Poland (West) 


Danzig’ and ‘Second List names Poland (East)’ 1928 and 1930, which 
had become certain extent out date already 1936, after the spelling 
reforms the Polish Academy Sciences. necessity provisional, 
since official changes spelling and form name are still being published 
from time time the ‘Dziennik ustaw’ (Legislative journal) while, far 
known, there are standardized Russian forms. ‘There can doubt 
however that for British official the List very adequate. 


ASIA 
SOUTH CHINA THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Being the narratives 


Galeote Pereira, Fr. Gaspar Cruz, Fr. Martin Rada, 

Edited Boxer. (Works issued the Hakluyt Soc., 

no. CVI.) London: The Hakluyt Society, 1953. inches; 

pages; maps and illustrations 

This new volume, edited the Professor Portuguese the Univer- 
sity London, fully maintains the high standard scholarship for which the 
Hakluyt Society well known. addition English translations three 
sixteenth century travel narratives dealing with southern China, contains 
lucid and informative introduction some seventy pages, together with series 
useful appendixes, some delightful reproductions contemporary drawings 
(mainly Chinese) and eight wholly admirable sketch-maps. 

the editor points out his introduction, one the outstanding early 
European accounts China was Juan Gonzalez Mendoza’s Historia las 
cosas mds notables, ritos costumbres del gran Reyno China, first printed 
Rome 1585. fact however since Mendoza had never visited China the 
main value this work derives from the eye-witness accounts used. 
these, the two most important were the Portuguese Dominican friar, 
Gaspar Cruz (who turn relied partly the narrative another Portu- 
guese, Pereira) and the Spanish Augustinian, Martin 
these three accounts which form the main body the present volume. 

Probably the least valuable the three the contemporary geographer 
that Galeote Pereira which, result the author’s own unhappy experi- 
ences, largely concerned with Chinese prison economy and the administration 
justice. Fr. Martin Rada, the other hand, gives much more systematic 
account the country, and his estimates the population and revenue the 
fifteen provinces Ming China are particularly interesting. 

But undoubtedly Fr. Gaspar Cruz who provides the most colourful 
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description both the people and their activities. Here, especially Chapter 
“Of the husbandry the land and the occupations the one 
struck the remarkable continuity Chinese life. Indeed, many pages 
description seem valid today when they were written nearly four 
hundred years ago, and would better the following account 
economy the use land and 


“In the dry lands and stiff, they sow wheat and pulse. the low lands 
which are overflowed, which are many and very extensive, they sow and 
some these low lands yield two three crops year. Only the moun- 
tains that are high and beaten with the weather, and are not fit plant any 
thing, remain unprofitable. There nothing lost the country never 
vile; for the bones well dogs other beasts they use, making 
toys, and carving them instead ivory, they inlay them tables, beds and 
other fair 


Although the three authors differ good deal the content and emphasis 
their writings, the picture sixteenth century China which one obtains from 
study these individual accounts reasonably consistent. Nevertheless 
Fr. Martin Rada many respects more critical than the other two and his 
emphasis such matters the poverty the Chinese country folk affords 
necessary corrective the perhaps unduly favourable accounts the two 
Portuguese. that may however impossible read this volume 
through without being made deeply aware the brilliance Chinese civiliza- 
tion under the Ming dynasty and the skill and industry the ordinary 
farmers and craftsmen with whom these early travellers came into contact. 


JAPAN’S NATURAL RESOURCES. Epwarp ACKERMAN. The 
University Chicago Press, 1953. inches; pages; maps 
and illustrations. $25 

This excellent study represents revision and expansion Professor Acker- 
man’s official report 1948 which was published strictly limited edition 
when the author was serving Technical Adviser and Visiting Expert Con- 
sultant for the Natural Resources Section, Japan. Unfortunately 
seems that rationing the purse now replace rationing bureaucracy 
for, price $25, the present book must remain beyond the reach great 
many who will wish make extensive use it. This the more regretted 
since, besides being masterly example scholarly analysis, the work contains 
abundance magnificent and invariably pertinent photographs whose value 
the teacher would difficult overestimate. 

core the study however found the 138 detailed tables 
and nearly hundred admirable distribution maps, the latter prepared under 
the supervision Professor Allen Philbrick the University Chicago. 
These, together with eminently readable text, which essentially com- 
mentary the facts they contain, provide far the most lucid and authorita- 
tive statement this reviewer has yet seen the size and nature the resources 
now available Japan and the potentialities they afford for supporting that 
country’s population. 

The situation here portrayed can hardly described 
natural endowment not the sort that supports large popula- 
tion without great But already 1950 the population stood over 
million and estimates for 1970 range from just under 100 over 113 million. 
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these circumstances the growing food deficit, now the order per cent. 
total consumption, poses the greatest problem all. Professor Ackerman 
examines all the familiar panaceas that are periodically advanced and finds 
little cause for optimism. farming system whose prodigious yields are 
based and practices, mechanization 
largely irrelevant and might even lead absolute decline food production. 
Similarly, the introduction large numbers livestock the rural economy 
would appear raise more problems than could solve, and greater hope 
placed further reclamation and improvements seed selection, cultivation 
and pest control. But for such means keep pace with the rising population 
would require that Japanese become more efficient production than any 
nation history has and all indications are that continuing heavy 
imports food will have paid for greater exports manufactures than 
pre-war days. 
this connection however the shortage key resources less critical. 
Admittedly, the author relatively sanguine about coal output, though 
almost certainly right insisting that the main hope for any further extension 
power supplies lies greater utilization the country’s large hydro- 
electric potential. But the lack industrial raw materials still remains acute. 
Over half Japan’s needs wood and fibres, half the iron, four-fifths the 
lead, all the aluminium and many other vital items need imported. Since 
the author, with good reason, doubts whether Japan can earn sufficient foreign 
exchange pay for these well for necessary imports food considers 
some length the extent which greater efficiency the use existing 
materials, alternatives and synthetic substitutes could help, and offers several 
extremely interesting suggestions. 
Nevertheless examination industrial prospects from the 
point view bound one-sided, especially the case country like 
Japan, large percentage whose manufactures are destined sold over- 
seas. Professor Ackerman fully aware this limitation and although his 
book makes claim assess Japan’s overall capacity compete the 
world market clear that sees solution the country’s problems 
except terms ‘‘a co-ordinated economic policy for the Western 
Indeed his final chapter, which considers the possible role Japan 
bridge between the technologically advanced West and the so-called under- 
developed regions, perhaps the most stimulating all and, although its im- 
plications for both the British Commonwealth and the United States may prove 
unwelcome many, they undoubtedly merit the most serious consideration. 
appearance Professor Ackerman’s book the present juncture, when 
the tailing off various forms outside assistance Japan beginning 
force that country’s unsolved economic problem more into the open, most 
timely. Its author congratulated both his skill presenting such 
wealth vital information form and the wisdom displays 
the conclusions has drawn. 


OUR EVEREST ADVENTURE. The pictorial history from Kathmandu 
the Summit. Leicester: Brockhampton Press, 1954. 
inches; 128 pages; 150 photographs and 12s 


The only justification for publishing pictorial record the ascent Everest 
that the ascent should well illustrated. The only justification for mixing 
the text and the captions with the pictures clear presentation. both 
grounds, ‘Our Everest adventure’ unworthy book. The fault does not lie 
with Sir John Hunt’s text, taken from his admirable “The ascent Everest,’ 
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including some Hillary’s chapter; nor does lie with those who took the fine 
photographs, often very severe conditions. 

The reproduction process unsatisfactory. Tone values are harsh; rock 
faces-—and human faces—appear blank patches, their features and gradations 
tone blacked out. The Swiss have done this better, and even The Times 
made better job some the same negatives with all the handicaps 
daily paper’s production methods. presentation, the has 
thought fit cut photographs about reckless way. give two examples 
from those taken from the summit, that looking down the North-west Ridge 
marred large and needless caption which blocks out the whole northern 
base the ridge and the head the Rongbuk Glacier, and that looking over the 
North Peak trimmed that some the left and top omitted. Hillary’s 
account laid out that not immediately clear where stops and Hunt 
resumes. Indeed, the lay-out messy throughout and suggests advertising 
brochure rather than worthy pictorial record great expedition. For that 
must still wait. maps are exceedingly poorly reproduced; the main one 
the cover does not even name the South Col. The latter, indeed, given two 
different heights the course the book; and might have been good 
opportunity give all heights diagrammatically somewhere, clearing also 
some discrepancies with Swiss heights. 

There are nevertheless some highly interesting photographs not published 
before. these might mentioned the series above the South Col showing 
details the climbing ground; Bourdillon’s striking view the Kangshung 
Glacier through cloud; and the picture him and Evans returning Camp 
VIII over the desolate plateau the South Col. 


Hutchinson, 1954. inches; 168 pages; illustrations. 


Mrs. interest the Middle East, Pakistan and India was aroused 
her work with and this book account journey which she 
made 1952. 

observer she handicapped firstly number prejudices and 

secondly tendency accept face value what she told. She was horrified 
the poverty which she saw, but attributed foreign rather than native 
exploitation. Any shortcomings which exist are blamed upon those nations 
which formerly dominated India and the Arab world and credit given for 
reforms development schemes introduced before the advent independence. 
regards the second point, may that she felt that ill becomes hon- 
oured guest criticize her hosts, but book such this value the 
student world affairs must more than undigested account things 
seen and statements made. 
Mrs. Roosevelt surprised that American Imperialism suspect the 
East any other type and though she does see the resemblance between 
American penetration today and the rise the East India Company through 
trade, she does not carry her argument its logical conclusion. comparison 
the numbers British officials India before the war with the numbers 
American advisers and experts India and Pakistan today would make 
interesting and illuminating study. 

effect, the book more interesting for what tells educated American 
opinion, represented Mrs. Roosevelt, than for its account what she saw. 
There are indications that America now realizes that power arouses suspicion 
and that popularity cannot bought. fact, the book might for this reason 
more properly entitled and the Awakening West.” 
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THE CLIMATE KARACHI AND HOW IT. 
PITHAWALLA and KHAN SHAMSHAD. Karachi: 1953. inches; 
pages; map, diagrams and tables. Rs.3 


This little book emphasizes, the title would suggest, physiological aspects, 
and the annual course the meteorological elements Karachi described 
relation health and acclimatization. The climate considered quite favour- 
able human life provided precautions are taken regarding such exacting 
factors excessive summer heat, high average humidity despite scanty rainfall, 
sun glare and desert dust raised the strong westerly winds. Persistent sheets 
rather low cloud particularly summer screening the sun without bringing 
rain are obvious advantage latitude 25°, and they often develop highly 
picturesque scenic effects especially towards sunset. 

The meteorological record based two observatories, Manera, island 
near the coast, and Drigh Road airport miles inland more continental 
setting where the shaded thermometer rose high 118° May 1938, 
and fell low 31° degree frost) January 1935. mean annual 
rainfall inches utterly trivial compared with Bombay’s 74, but very 
erratic. Thus much inches fell 1869 causing disastrous floods, and 
occasional tropical cyclone heavy thunderstorm may yield much more 
than the average annual amount twenty-four hours. 

The account the climate rather one-sided for one misses any attempt 
portray its main features the light major Asiatic controls. There are 
moreover some inaccuracies where the mean summer temperature 
given 78° instead 88°—a much more formidable figure. 


TIBETAN JOURNEY. London: Faber, 1954. 

inches; 232 pages; maps and illustrations. 
This book starts despairing wanted cause for which might 
Nobody who knows the author could doubt that would die for cause; but 
how much better live for one! The choice before youth perhaps, even 
today, not clear cut Mr. Patterson would have believe; but that 
how saw it. Having made his choice, became medical missionary 
the Tibetan border, where lived and worked for three years under 
extremely arduous conditions, before the necessity for the journey here des- 
cribed arose. Meanwhile had learnt the language and customs the wild 
Khambas amongst whom hoped spend his life. Thus was well 
equipped. 

Mr. Patterson has joined the small and select band Europeans who have 
made the overland journey from China India. His route, which for fifteen 
days followed the one previously explored only the famous A.K. some eighty 
years ago, was feat exceptional endurance, being made the depth 
winter. Colonel Bailey (he not, the author assumes, Scot)—another 
this select band—diverged from the author’s route the Yangtze river, and 
rejoined Mijiriga; thenceforward both followed the Zayul river Rima. 
Mr. Patterson renames this river the which may locally correct, 
but certainly confusing. Crossing the gorges and passes between the Yangtze 
and the Zayul rivers was ordeal winter, and the neglected bridges, well 
the ferry Samba Druka, sound terrifying; however the author was fortu- 
nately able take pack animals and ride his pony far Rima. Even so, 
the crossing the high passes between Garthok and Mijiriga early February 
was epic. The Mishmis have their faults, but they are not, the author 
supposes (and far known, never have been) head hunters. Mr. Patterson 
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writes well, despite occasional lapses into polysyllabic humour. The photo- 
graphs are clear, and least some them ought full page; but the map 
poor. 

This may well the last travel book come out Tibet for generation, 
and will eagerly read all who delight high endeavour and courage for 
cause. One hopes the author will give the story his three years Chinese 
Tibet before the Communists came. K-W. 


THE PEOPLES THE SOVIET FAR EAST. 
London: George Philip, 1954. inches; xii+-194 pages; maps. 15s 


one author can write with equal authority many and such different 
problems are discussed this book. Nor, the same token, can any one 
reviewer apply first-hand knowledge the criticism diverse range 
topics. The chief merit the book that presents unusually wide 
selection source materials which the social geographer would not otherwise 
have easy access. Even novels and literary articles are cited. They often throw 
valuable light not only the opinions individuals but group attitudes 
and the historical phases Russian activity north-east Asia. 

author has not been able solve with complete success the problem 
inherent the unevenness his subject matter. One class people the 
Soviet Far East the small tribe, numbering sometimes only few hundred. 
When such peoples come into contact with any modern civilization the mould 
their life broken. primary consideration not whether the newcomers 
are Communists, capitalist whalers fur-trappers, Christian 
the fact that the gun displaces the bow and arrow, and that new kinds 
food, drink, clothing and medicine come within the reach the tribesman’s 
ambition. 

Quite different the case people like the Yakuts. They are the most 
numerous all peoples living sub-Arctic latitudes—about 240,000 1939. 
Their culture has great vitality. They have shown capacity absorb and 
other tribes and even, some extent, Russians. According 
Mr. Kolarz, the Soviet development goldfields and colonization such 
river valleys can farmed has unbalanced the population distribution and 
reduced the Yakuts subordinate status under Russian élite. The analogy 
with several kinds colonialism obvious. 

Yet another type relationship exists farther south, where Russians have 
settled lands amenable their farming techniques. Buryat Mongolia, 
the Siberian Altai and (Tannu-Tuva Urianghai, annexed 1944) 
the Russians, though they did not outnumber the native peoples (even before 
the Revolution), were greatly superior technological and organizational 
strength. Here the choice that the Russians had fact was between policy 
absorption and one that would the equivalent, Communist terms, 
Indian Reservations the United States. The history Soviet policy shows 
wavering between these alternatives. 

The treatment alien minorities like the Koreans and Chinese again involves 
special problems. ruthless security measure the Koreans were deported 
from the hinterland Vladivostok Central Asia. According Mr. Kolarz 
some them, resettled oasis rice-growers, have others were used 
troops” displacing kulak peasants the Don region. Mr. Kolarz 
notes the sharp fall the census statistics Chinese Soviet territory, but 
does not touch the possibility that this may perhaps accounted for large 
part the fact that there were very few Chinese women Siberia, Even 
before the Revolution there was marked tendency for Chinese marry 
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Russian women. Most the children such marriages merged into the 
Russian population. 

Outer Mongolia treated Mr. Kolarz “‘in all essentials, copy the 
Soviet Republics proper, without being formally This the cur- 
rently popular interpretation, but open dispute. There are fact 
number differences that are essential, such the survival private property 
and the absence collectivization pastoralism, the primary occupation the 
Mongols. The satellite state peculiar political form, and its peculiarities 
should isolated and analysed, not obscured describing them merely 
disguised form annexation. 


OIL THE MIDDLE EAST. London: Oxford 

University Press, 1954. inches; pages; maps. 25s 
With many years first-hand experience the Middle East civil admini- 
strator, senior military officer and executive oil company, Brigadier 
Longrigg brings the subject unusual authority; and expectations are amply 
fulfilled his study Middle Eastern oil. The matter arranged chrono- 
logical and historical pattern, treating developments each geographical area 
within determined time-periods—e.g. pre-1914, etc. 
method gives scope for the introduction contemporary politics exten- 
sive scale; that besides providing fund detailed information specific 
economic and geographical aspects, the author able trace detail the 
interplay local and international policies factors the situation. Thus, like 
the general volume the Middle East issued the Royal Institute Inter- 
national Affairs some years ago, Brigadier Longrigg’s book the main 
historical and economic study. Partly from predilection—the author writes that 
technician—and partly because the difficulty obtaining detailed 
information the structure oilfield regions, the human element made 
predominate. This not say however that technical details are lacking. 
problems drilling, the nature reservoir rocks, and topographical details are 
also upon; and the abundant statistics provide most valuable and 
up-to-date picture present-day conditions. 

Brigadier Longrigg’s book however much more than statement 
political events and compendium figures. practised observer social 
life the Middle East, well aware the vast problems raised the 
rapidity development and extensive scale oil exploitation. Chief these 
problems are the impact sudden wealth upon societies process transition 
from archaic modern ways life; the relations between foreign exploiting 
companies and native and the enhanced strategic position the 
Middle East world affairs, which tends perpetuate the rivalry outside 
powers for political influence south-west Asia. Considerable prominence has 
been given recent years the grievances the Arab and Persian govern- 
ments the matter oil exploitation: Brigadier Longrigg congratulated 
able statement the opposite case—that the exploiting companies— 
which has tended times lost sight of. long the Middle Eastern 
countries themselves cannot their own resources human ability and 
technological development undertake the exploration, production, refining and 
transportation crude oil, some form association with outside organizations 
will essential, contemporary events Persia are now demonstrating. 
Whether the enlightened self interest foreign companies the best basis for 
development the Middle East’s richest resuurce debatable but Brigadier 
Longrigg’s objective story the intense opportunist manceuvring and intrigue 
displayed the one hand companies seeking concessions, and the other, 
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the unreliability and rapacity native governments adds considerably our 
background knowledge. This timely, well-informed and dispassionately 


AFRICA 


LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS: from his own diaries. Edited James 
London: Dent, 1954. inches; pages; maps and 

SOUTH AFRICAN EXPLORERS. Edited and WEST 
AFRICAN EXPLORERS. Edited Howarp and The 
World’s Classics series. London: Oxford University Press (Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege), 1954 and 1951. inches; 346 and 598 pages. each 

THE TRAVELS MUNGO PARK. Edited MILLER. London: 
Dent, 1954. inches; 386 pages; map. 

Livingstone prototype the heroic and unfortunate some 

ways that much recent research has concentrated the blunders and dis- 

appointments his later journeys. may have been abler leaders ex- 
peditions, more cooperative colleagues, even more sympathetic characters 

among the great travellers. But one has captured the imagination did 

Livingstone his march across continent, with his faithful Africans who 

have died” for him, and who rejoiced when 

led them out danger. modern Carlyle might fittingly choose Livingstone 

“the Hero Explorer.” 

Dr. Macnair’s carefully edited volume the traveller’s diaries, dedicated 
achievements and his unique place the history African discovery. The 
three bulky volumes have been cut drastically, but selectively, and what emerges 
the heroic essence the man rather than balanced picture his varying 
fortunes. doubt with this end mind, Dr. Macnair has devoted half 
the book ‘Missionary travels and researches South Africa,’ while 
Zambesi and its tributaries’ has been pared the bone, with most the 
controversial matter excluded. “The last journals’ has been similarly cut 
down, but suffers less than “The Zambesi’ the process, being originally 
disjointed account those last sad years when the explorer’s health was 
failing, and his objectives increasingly uncertain. 

The work has been done very well. pruning the voluminous diaries 
something like quarter their combined length, Dr. Macnair has yet pre- 
served not only the continuity the story, but many those characteristic 
asides which give flavour and personality the original narrative. Never 
man for the purple passage, Livingstone was peculiarly able communicate 
the sight and sound place the briefest, most homely phrases. Identifying 
himself did with Africa, can place scene before one with almost 
violent actuality. One can wade through stream and hear with him the 
voices and unearthly the wild creatures the water, 
“with splash, guggle, jupp, rare fun were going their uncouth 
take comfort when, ill and hungry one his last journeys, 
serenaded tiny tree-frog: was surprising hear much music out 
smail His journals from first last are full such scenes, 
some mournful but many with bright African sunshine and enlivened 
the songs the which for the reader well for the writer, 
pictures which can never They are full too Livingstone’s 
passionate pity for Africa: wilt thou permit plead for Africa? 
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family was his prayer ruined chapel somewhere east the 
Victoria Falls, the height his fame and his hopes. When, towards the end 
his travels, two his carriers deserted with the medicine chest could 
forgive them with the words: Waiyu had few 

Dr. Macnair brings out strongly this unique absorption 
his editorial notes link the extracts from the Journals unobtrusive and 
effective way, and the appendices are useful, particularly the biographical notes. 
The sections African geography Dr. Ronald Miller form invaluable 
commentary story not always easy follow all its implications. The 
illustrations are adequate, but the maps, few and sketchy, are disappointing. 

Livingstone, Robert Moffat and William Cotton Oswell are all represented 
the ‘World’s Classics’ anthology ‘South African explorers.’ This 
rather uninspiring collection: William Burchell attractive, contriving 
give Arcadian flavour his description Africans dismembering hippo- 
potamus, and lively extract from Francis Galton lends distinction, but 
would seem that most South African pioneers were men action rather than 
words. Expansion from the Cape was largely the work traders, mission- 
aries and government officials; was matter chance whether any one was 
also true explorer. There were great many them, thanks the existence 
settled colony jumping-off ground, and the extracts from their writings 
collected, competently enough, Eric Axelson (with the minimum intro- 
duction and index) fails bring composite picture life. ‘West African 
explorers,’ published the same series 1951, was more successful produc- 
tion, with list contents detailed enough serve index; though here 
map would have been helpful. Howard and Plumb had perhaps 
simpler task, with Mungo Park obvious hero (nearly half the book consists 
quotations from his works), and being able concentrate the Niger. 
quest easier describe than expansion. 

most students African travel, West Africa means Mungo Park, and 
reprint his journals the Everyman series most welcome. First published 
1907, this edition reappears Everyman’s new format and with intro- 
duction Dr. Ronald Miller. The minimum editing allows Park tell his 
own story and there short but useful index. The map rather too decora- 
tive for the plain style the volume; fails either attractive picture 
practical guide the explorer’s routes. 


HISTORY THE BEJA TRIBES THE SUDAN. 
London: Cambridge University Press, 1954. inches; pages; 
maps and illustrations. 

This little book presents the portrait race intolerant civilization who have 

achieved much their efforts escape it. Their lack scholastic 

the author ascribes lack interest things outside 
the sphere their age-long pastoral Forty years ago, Wilfrid 

Jennings Bramly pointed this out the then head the Sudan Education 

Department recommending the translation Malory’s ‘Morte 

into Bedawi the only book likely appeal the Beja Mr. Paul’s 

lively account the modern illustrates diligently compiled résumé 
all the classic and medieval literature dealing with the Red Sea coast the 

Sudan. 

One reference the ancient Egyptians hardly fair. The conditions under 
which gold was extracted their days may have been “‘appalling almost beyond 
but there authority for saying so. the early days there 
was continuous mining and the leaders some the desert expeditions took 
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pride bringing everyone back safe. Amenemhat, sent Mentuhotep 
with 10,000 men the Wadi reported that man perished, 
not ass died, not workman was thousand years later, 
when the mines were deeper and the Ptolemies sought gold for coinage well 
for ornament, the frightful description Agatharchides quoted was 
doubtless only too true. 

There are some slips. Sir Alan Gardiner pointed out long ago that the Turin 
papyrus map does not date the reign Seti because the name the much 
later Rameses appears the verso. Nor can depict the mine Deraheib 
for the other half it, also shows the quarries the Wadi Hamma- 
mat. Vopiscus, not wrote the life Probus. And 
the reason, assigned for the abandonment the mines, that was 
not interested rather takes one’s breath away. 

The chapters dealing with recent history are absorbing interest. One 
left with the impression that the author rather hopes that the Beja will continue 
resist the encroachments our atomic age. With such view the reviewer 
concurs. 


FABULOUS CONGO. Translated from the Italian 
Mervyn Savill. London: Andrew Dakers, 1954. inches; 223 
pages; end-paper map and plates. 30s 

LAND NIAMOO. Travels the forests Equatorial Africa. 
‘Translated from the French Michael. London: 
Arthur Barker, 1954. inches; 175 pages; 15s 

‘Fabulous Congo,’ the Italian writer and journalist Signor Felice Bellotti 

gives brisk account the natives, the fauna and the wealth the Belgian 

Congo. His approach confident—there for example page-long section 

headed truth about the produces some impressive 

statistics. These not always convince, however. One surprised read 
that the Ruanda-Urundi there average 186 non-Africans the 
while one page Signor Bellotti states that ‘‘today about 

12,000 Europeans live comfortably the city Léo(poldville)” and the 

next that figures show that the white population Léo the end 

1950 had reached total 

Almost inevitably book this type covering such wide field abounds 
generalizations and unsubstantiated statements. ‘Fabulous Congo’ excep- 
tion. negro race dying prove that the half million 
odd natives who work for the whites are the maximum the Congo population 
could hundred years ago cannibalism was widespread the 
Congo and there were probably exceptions this these and 
other controversial matters, apparently necessary take Signor Bellotti’s 
word for it. author has been perhaps over-emphatic his efforts depict 
the gulf between civilized European and primitive African. After finishing the 
section headed the reader left with sense astonishment 
that many million Africans have managed survive the perils 
cannibalism, the evil powers the witch doctors and the rigours tribal law, 
which are described abundant detail. 

Signor Bellotti has however some interesting things say the possibilities 
white settlement the Congo and makes plan for the immigration 
unemployed and underemployed Europeans. discusses some length the 
great monopolies which exploit the major natural resources the territory. 
The section Beasts, Pachyderms and perhaps the most 
fascinating. numerous photographs are truly magnificent and far above 
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the usual run illustrations African travel books. The translation from the 
Italian satisfactory. 

‘Land the Niamoo,’ written mining engineer and translated from the 
French, unpretentious travel holds the attention through 
what really more than series short stories its simple style and 
the conviction which The author has lived and, more important, 
worked equatorial Africa for number years, and has come into close 
contact with different types African. The Niamoo the title the spirit 
god the equatorial forests, and Monsieur Roy describes, without attempt- 
ing explain, the power which this figure wields. also manages convey 
impression what daily life like for the forest dwellers. The absence 
even sketch-map from the book disadvantage. The photography 


AMERICA 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY. Inventory and prospect. Edited Preston 
JAMEs and CLARENCE consultation with Pub- 
lished for the Association American Geographers Syracuse University 
Press, 1954. inches; 590 pages; maps, diagrams, plates. 

impressive volume appears the year which marks the fiftieth anniversary 
cooperative work, for the chapters have been read many geographers 
addition the committees which have assisted the respective authors. The 
whole therefore the product several years’ thought and work some 
hundreds American professional geographers. variously described 
being progress report the objectives and basic concepts. But, 
even with its 600 pages, must still disclaim comprehensiveness. would 
expected, the work thoroughly done, with the various chapters dovetailed 
and cross-referenced, and provided with lengthy bibliographies. 

One feature, immediately apparent, the emphasis the regional method, 
“not confused with regional geography the traditional 
the opening chapter the field geography, Preston James develops two 
concepts, that regional systems and that causal relations; and chapter 
two Derwent Whittlesey entitled regional concept and the regional 
method.” 

region this context defined area any size, homogenous terms 
specific criteria, and having some kind internal cohesion which differen- 
tiates from other regions. constantly emphasized that the region 
intellectual concept, arrived selecting features that are relevant 
areal interest and again region not object either self- 
determined regional heirarchy also outlined. After this 
perhaps little surprising first sight find section regional con- 
neither self-determined ner nature-given. The insistence the region 


intellectual concept and research tco! designed counter critics who 
} g 


point the absence clearly defined regions the field. stressed that the 
region will have its best expression core, which shades off into neighbouring 
regions. And geographers are told that many them have been too much 
concerned with boundaries and peripheries the past, and have also erred 
seeking for regions. 

The chapters specific topics, which vary interest, follow common 
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pattern, brief historical introduction, survey contemporary work, and 
indication probable future trends. noted the revival work 
medical geography and physiological climatology. Economic geography, 
divided into number sub-headings, appears main focus interest; 
the tendency subdivision may the result this. perhaps results from 
the necessity for specialization—it difficult see how one worker could 
master all the subjects specified some these chapters. book evidence 
great activity many one may expect, the evidence the 
opening chapters, that specialization will not carried too far. 


READINGS THE GEOGRAPHY NORTH AMERICA, selection 
articles from the Geographical Review. New York: American Geographical 
Society, 1952. inches; pages; illustrations and maps. 

This volume reprint articles selected from the Geographical Review was 

issued commemoration the American Geographical Society’s centennial 

and gesture foreign geographers attending the Seventeenth Congress 
the International Geographical Union. joins two similar volumes, devoted 

western Europe and the Mediterranean region, respectively, issued 1943. 

Selected were twenty-two the more than five hundred articles dealing with 

North America that have appeared the Society’s journal since became 

known the Geographical Review 1916. 

Climatic studies are represented greatest number. Basic 
presentation his rational classification. Other studies which climatic 
relationships figure strongly are Church’s account snow surveying the 
West, Field’s study Alaskan coastal glaciers, the analysis corn yield and 
climate Rose, the outline Canadian forest zones Hare, and Bowman’s 
suggestions 1935 historic trends the climate the West. 

Since most fields geography are represented single selection will 
avail little classify the articles that vein. Better merely throw out few 
teasers order attract interest the volume. Students geography’s 
development will pleased with the initial selection from the year 1916. 
description the Mission Range, Montana, Davis, based 
reconnaissance but rendered remarkably clear and interesting 
analytical observation, lucid language, block diagrams and photographs, the 
whole issued challenge students who would experience the thrill 
original discovery the field, day when walking shoes were more ordinary 
geographers’ equipment than foam rubber cushions. 

Equally pleasing the student North America the inclusion 
careful analysis the regional literature, from Ratzel and Shaler Baulig. 
This balanced Fairchild’s review recent regional writings non- 
geographers, most useful for teachers well students American 
The variety selections illustrated Hitchcock’s regional study 
the north-eastern environs New York City, Weaver’s topical study 
barley, and Wright’s application the study voting habits. 

There are well-chosen examples the discovery and analysis significant 
trends: Goldthwaite’s painstaking study small area order analyse 
settlement process affecting all New England; Bennett’s 1928 warning 
national soil erosion problem; and Parsons’ recent analysis industrialization 
the Gulf South. Fortunately represented another kind discovery, the 
discovery the national patterns and significance locally well-known 
phenomena: Hartshorne’s racial maps based the 1930 census; and Ullman’s 
map American railroads classified capacity. Perhaps the most difficult 
and rare all kinds geographic discovery illustrated Sauer’s master- 
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piece Personality which the pearls from lifetime 
purposeful, pentrating observation are, few lucid pages, woven into 
meaningful, luring strand. 


PACIFIC 


FIJIAN WAY LIFE. Oxford University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlage), 1954. inches; xvi+176 pages; map and illus- 
215 

long residence fits man write book about country, then Mr. Roth 

well qualified the author ‘Fijian Way Life,’ for has spent some 

twenty-five years the Colonial Administrative Service, and now Deputy 

Secretary for Fijian Affairs. But not long residence alone that justifies Mr. 

Roth’s writing; trained anthropologist has made scholarly analysis 

the customs and traditions people who voluntarily placed their destiny 

into the hands British sovereign just eighty years ago. 

‘Fijian Way Life’ important contribution the literature Fiji. 
immense amount careful study both the field and the library has gone 
into its making, and supported appendix sources information 
and select bibliography. well-produced book, save for the poor style 
the map depicted the end-papers, and admirably illustrated photographs 
taken Mr. Wright, photographer the Public Relations Office 
Suva. 

Four topics are discussed: The physical background village life; 
Land custom and the structure society; The principal customary 
ceremonies; The Fijian administrator. The treatment each masterly, 
and the work can commended not only the student interested Fiji but 
also the general reader. who have visited the islands will find eluci- 
dated many the customs they observed, but did not have explained. ‘Those, 
the other hand, who have never stepped ashore Fiji will well informed 
the Fijian way life—as was and is, after reading Mr. Roth’s in- 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


WESTWARD HO! WITH THE ALBATROSS. Professor 
son. London: Macmillan, 1954. inches; 205 pages; illustrations and 

this scholarly account his voyage scientific exploration the converted 
training ship Albatross Professor Pettersson combines splendid introduction 
oceanography with good narrative. The expedition evidence his great 
enthusiasm for deep-sea research since launch such costly enterprise 
must have worked extremely hard attract the very large funds required for 
national expedition. His particular interest the sea floor and its deposits, and 
the results which and his colleagues had obtained were able speak for 
themselves. One their most fruitful techniques the piston core sampler, 
designed and made Dr. Kullenberg, with which they had already revealed 
the sediments the past three million years the Mediterranean Sea. 

The taking such core requires skilful handling the vessel and winch 
and reasonably good weather. allow many observations possible the 
expedition kept near the equatorial region and the story, which gradually 
unfolds the purpose and significance the work, includes attractive accounts 
visits such islands Madeira, Martinique, Galapagos, Marquesas, Tahiti, 
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Hawaii, Gilbert, Ternate, Bali and Mahé. Submarine geology becomes very 
attractive when used conjunction with what known the earth’s 
history add romance rather than mere fact the narrative. 

The writing never dull and often piquant. The customs officer who holds 
the spare part and other offenders get their dues, and the fair comment 
pleasantly stimulating; how else could one have readable account the 
journey from Port Sudan Cairo? 

The ship was lent the Combine and the funds provided 
private donors. Although will long time before the examination the 
data and collections complete, the book leaves doubt that most valuable 
work has been done. 


London: University London Press, 1954, inches; pages; 
maps, illustrations, diagrams. 

The advanced student physical geography has been well served with text- 
books the last decade but until recently little has been available the intro- 
ductory level. This new volume Professor Monkhouse covers those 
aspects the subject required various examining bodies for the Advanced 
Level the General Certificate Education both for British and overseas 
students. The treatment conventional: consideration land forms and 
processes being followed sections the oceans and climate, but the book 
concludes with the welcome addition chapters soil and vegetation. The 
volume extremely well illustrated with maps, diagrams and photographs (an 
important consideration for the beginner), and would expected from the 
co-author ‘Maps and Diagrams’ these are all admirably executed and 
presented. 

The treatment the many and varied topics dealt with date and 
very successful effort has been made present balanced account where 
problems are still under review. Views the origin The Broads and semi- 
arid pediments only appeared the reviewer bit out touch with current 
opinion. importance field work rightly recognized and stressed but the 
opportunities open the average sixth-former will necessarily limited: 
this stage much depends visual aids and maps the author might perhaps 
consider adding the appendix suggestions for further reading list 
visual aids and useful cartographic material. The publishers are con- 
gratulated producing this well illustrated volume such reasonable price: 
there little doubt that the book will have wide appeal. 


CARTOGRAPHY 


OXFORD ECONOMIC ATLAS THE WORLD. Prepared The 
Economist Intelligence Unit and the Cartographic Department the 
Clarendon Press. Oxford: Univ. Press, 1954. inches; 
plates; 152 page index. 30s 

This publication consists two parts, series world commodity maps 

colour, and which fact statistical survey arranged country 

country. The maps, the Oxford equal area projection, are restricted the 
format the scale 1/100M. most cases the dot distribution method has 
been employed, using production figures sub-divisions each country. The 
method works well most cases except where production exceptionally 
heavy, and the dots run together. few cases proportionate circles have been 
used though with iron ore and electricity, for example, not always easy 
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estimate the production. Given the scale however the maps convey good 
general picture world distributions. The concluding section deals with 
population and communications, and includes useful map local clock times. 
The index gives data population, area, land use, etc., and production, 
imports and exports, with indications origin and distribution. The statistics 
are mostly the years for agricultural and for industrial 
products. The nature the statistics are carefully noted, but sources are given 
only general way. slight error the coal map where the classes 
coal appear arranged order decreasing, not increasing, maturity. 
number regional atlases are being planned, which will allow more 
detailed treatment. This first general volume certainly presents great deal 


NEW MAP THE WORLD. The Trystan Edwards homolographic 
projection. London: Batsford, 1953. inches; pages; diagrams and 
folding map. 

well known that projection can preserve all the properties spherical 

surface. drawing world map, the cartographer chooses projection which 

preserves those properties best suited the purpose the map. All world maps 

are this extent all the cartographer can do, face such 

charge, state fairly the reasons for his choice. 

Mr. Trystan Edwards lays down five conditions need fulfilled 
any world map designed facilitate the study political geography.”’ 
Briefly these are: (i) complete coverage the world’s surface; (ii) equivalence 
(i.e. equal area); (iii) minimum distortion shapes, especially temperate 
zones; (iv) continuity the surface; (v) cyclical nature. Leaving aside for the 
moment the relevance otherwise these characteristics for the study 
political geography, may follow the author’s arguments for rejecting pro- 
jections frequent use, favour the one has designed. Mercator 
rejected for not complying with (i) and (ii) above; and Gall’s also offends (ii). 
equal area maps general use, dislikes Sanson-Flamsteed and Mollweide 
for not complying with (iii) and (v); Mollweide’s projection 
violates (iv) and (v). Lambert’s cylindrical meets with more approval, though 
recognizes the increasing distortion northwards and southwards from the 
Equator. 

fact the author seems pre-disposed favour the cylindrical type, and 
his projection designed improvement Lambert’s. makes the 
cylinder cut the sphere 50° 56’ (the standard parallels), instead being 
tangent the Equator. passing, may pointed out that this new 
idea, and that such projections have been designed, cutting the sphere 
various parallels. author claims that his choice puts the zones least 
distortion between the Tropics and 46° 32’, that is, include the most im- 
portant areas the world politically. calculates the distortion these 
zones less than while the Equator and the standard parallels 
glance globe will show that the effect this elongate 
Africa and South America unduly: fact the African continent becomes 
most conspicuous feature his map. 

Clearly the distortion increases rapidly towards the Poles, must 
any cylindrical projection, where the Poles are drawn lines equal length 
the Equator. This serious defect cylindrical projections. Others are 
that the true relations the continents each other are disguised, and that 
the meridians and parallels, straight lines right angles each other, not 
convey expression sphericity. 
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There more said for the Mollweide, which also equal-area, but 
the distortion the boundaries considered grave disadvantage, then 
the interrupted Mollweide merits attention. surely more difficult 
accept the convention interrupting the ocean areas than that showing the 
Poles straight lines equal length the Equator, putting maximum 
distortion arbitrarily selected areas. one would use such map 
show the Gulf Stream—a Mercator would obviously used for this. Since 
also particularly anxious show land areas reasonably possible, 
the the ocean surfaces does not seem overriding objection. 


THE NAUTICAL CHART 1424 AND THE EARLY DISCOVERY 
AND CARTOGRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION AMERICA. 
illustrations 

The Nautical Chart 1424 was discovered among the uncatalogued items 
the still undispersed part the immense collection manuscripts accumulated 
the notable Sir Thomas Phillipps. This gentleman’s 
said, was for whether good bad, and hence acquired 
this portulan charts were sometimes derisively called 
English sailors. And now has been made the subject magnificent folio 
memoir, written Dr. Armando whose studies early Portuguese 
cartography are well known. Not the least interesting the twenty fine plates 
which illustrate the volume portrait the redoubtable Sir ‘Thomas himself, 
stiffly posed sitting sideways his chair, with one his now priceless 
illuminated manuscripts open front him. 

The publication the Memoir (although written English) was under- 
taken the University Coimbra, and the Rector, Professor Correia, provides 
for very interesting foreword. reminds the reader that King Denis 
Portugal was grandson Alfonso the Wise Castille, and probably 
received copy the Libros del Saber, which contained important sections 
astronomy and astronomical instruments. The Codex known the Almanac 
Coimbra (1309-1327), with its astronomical tables, also forms link the 
chain events which made Portugal the pioneer instrumental navigation. 
And, furthermore, was Professor Coimbra University, Pedro Nunes, 
who the sixteenth century was made Cosmographer Royal, and became the 
instructor, not only princes, but the whole learned world, the principles 
nautical science. 

The interest the 1424 portulan map, which clearly dated, and comes 
from Venetian establishment, lies the fact that appears 
the earliest surviving document name and map the island Antilia and 
its companions the western ocean. This was the island which, copied and 
recopied the nautical charts, lured Columbus his voyage. The author 
therefore reopens the whole this puzzling Antillean question, reviewing all 
the evidence afresh. And although (as indeed expects) not everyone will 
agree with his conclusions, sets out here all the relevant material, including 
facsimile maps, line drawings, comparative tables, documentary references 
and forth, with the result that anyone with the true detective instinct may 
tackle the problem for himself, and find his own answer. 

Two reduced facsimiles the chart itself are provided, one them full 
colour, and list given over five hundred place-names, with suggested 
modern equivalents. The name the original draughtsman has unfortunately 
been erased, but the syllables Zuane pizzi can distinguished, written 
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another hand over part the erasure. blank space contains room for another 
four letters, which Dr. suggests may gano, but the photographic 
facsimiles and enlargements which provides hardly bear this out. There 
seems good reason postulate descendant the Pizigani brothers, and 
the matter remains open. The chart not particularly well executed one, 
and limited the western border Europe and the Atlantic Ocean. This 
suggests however that was drawn for navigation outside the Straits, perhaps 
made from Portugal. 

demonstrate that the earliest chart show Antilia, the author 
recapitulates the evidence which led convincingly the removal this name 
from reading the Pizigani chart 1367, and also that which led (although 
with less certainty) the redating well after 1424 the so-called Weimar 
chart which the islands appear. Accepting both these conclusions, remains 
consider his main thesis, which that Antilia (an island about the size 
Portugal) and Satanazes (about half big) represent two the larger islands 
the West Indies, perhaps part the American mainland. Dr. 
argues that owing the well-known current and wind system the North 
Atlantic (of which charts are shown) ship sailing between the Canaries and 
Portugal may well get swept away the trade winds and carried right across 
the Atlantic America. This accident (he suggests) must also have happened 
over two thousand years ago Phoenician ships navigating the Atlantic. 
therefore considers the Phoenician voyages some detail, particular seeking 
evidence their sailing technique. The story related Diodorus Siculus 
what most plausibly interpreted Carthaginian discovery Madeira 
enlarges into discovery America, and decides that this must 
often have been repeated the ancients, and after lull during the Middle 
Ages, repeated again the Portuguese. such later voyage, the 1424 
Chart the record. 

Now with regard Portuguese voyages the early years the fifteenth 
century have the careful chronicles Azurara, who explains the extra- 
ordinary difficulty which Prince Henry the Navigator had even get his ships 
past Cape are we, men said, pass the bounds that our fathers 
set for truth daring any further shall become wilful murderers 
This ban sailing into the outer Ocean was traditional one, 
the warning figure the Pizigani chart bears witness. was not until the 
rediscovery and colonization Madeira and the Azores that the Portuguese 
sailors and captains, now familiar with the ocean, began seek permission 
explore the west—with what success does not concern here. Nor did the 
voyage home from the west African coast, course, involve standing far out 
sea. This was only necessary much later avoid the doldrums. 

However reject Antilia and Satanazes actual and charted islands, 
indeed must, how did they get the map? They have peculiar shape. 
Both are oblong rectangles, one with seven (or perhaps eight) indentations, the 
other with five. Each stands against small island very similar appearance 
and dimensions others elsewhere the map. Now turn Plate 
and imagine five six line legend, such there depicted, have been 
written against each the two small islands, and further imagine that 
draughtsman edged each legend round with pen brush, immediately 
have new pair large correct shape (including the indentations). 
These would blindly copied, and given the names the original small 
islands. What were these names? The one, Satanazes, was the Satanic island 
peril, such appears several charts. Antilia was not the “ante” island 
has been supposed, but An-tylia Thule (Tyle) the edge the world. 
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Evidence for this last interpretation found the charts Graciozo 
Benincasa (1463-1482). The larger the mysterious islands became identified 
with the legend the Seven Cities which seven bishops had fled the 
eighth century. the 1424 chart, the seven city names are quite meaningless 
(as Dr. admits). But Benincasa, whom also quotes, has An-tuab, 
An-sesseli, An-solli, An-sodi, An-salli, and An-tilia (the hyphens are here 
inserted). the prefix stands for, must the same for all the names. 
This speculation, course, the author’s thesis must also deemed 
speculatory. And himself agree, more evidence and more research 
greatly needed. But has made lovely book, which any map connoisseur 
collector, and any student the history cartography would delighted 
possess and pore over. And are grateful for it. 


GENERAL 


MEMOIRES DOCUMENTS, Tome III. Centre Documentation 
Cartographique Géographique. Paris: Centre National Recherche 
Scientifique, 1952. 242 pages 

This volume contains two papers greater length than could published 

geographical journals, together with structural map France scale 

1/1,800,000 with commentary, and classified bibliography geographical 

literature the British Isles published mainly since 1946. 

The first paper, sur les glacis d’érosion les reliefs granitiques 
Pediments developed weak rocks, areas uniclinal structure the foot 
scarps and dip slopes, and crystalline areas are considered separately. 
The possible processes and climatic conditions during formation are discussed, 
and evidence the age some features and the concentration erosion 
the break slope derived from the distribution and dating 
paper somewhat involved and not very easily read. 

The second paper, vie des pécheurs F-X. 

factual study fishing the delta region, and includes tabulated details 

many aspects such the physical background, the appearance and habits 

the fish caught, methods fishing and types craft, and the physical, psycho- 
logical and social conditions the fishermen. 

Finally, there the “Essai d’une carte structurale 
Perret, map intended ultimately for the ‘Atlas inevitable 
that map this type, showing the main structures and their dates 
simplified geological base, should give impression certainty the 
nature and age the structures. therefore very useful have the com- 
mentary, which summarizes the present state research into the more difficult 
structures France and amplifies and qualifies the data shown the map 
itself. 


MONDO ATTUALE. Vol. parts and Vol. II, part 
inches; maps and plates 

WELTPOLITISCHE LANDERKUNDE. Kart Krucer. Berlin: Safari- 
Verlag, 1954. 9': inches; 754 pages; maps and plates 

These volumes mondo attuale’ are the first lavishly produced work, 

designed present panorama the politico-economic order the modern 

world, mainly for the educated public. The first volume opens with rapid 
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but factual outline the history discovery with some attention early 
mapping—subjects which the author recognized authority. Here 
preserves judicious balance between the claims various nationalities. The 
next chapters deal with the general characteristics the earth’s surface, the 
forces which have shaped them, and the distribution man. The role 
the great oceans history treated interestingly. 

For each country there description its natural setting, followed 
accounts the people, their history and present economic activities and 
political organization. Special attention given the great cities, they are 
regarded practically independent entities within the states. The text, written 
easy style, almost entirely descriptive, and judging from the chapter 
Great Britain competently done. Italy understandably receives three chapters 
forming almost monograph, and giving much detail particularly the dis- 
tribution and forms settlement. 

Special attention has been given the illustrations, which are numerous, 
some from the author’s photographs, and there are layer coloured maps 
addition line blocks the text. The section Britain unfortunately 
marred number misprints place names, and elsewhere the names 
British explorers have suffered. 

intended not only for the general public 
but also for its leaders. The author stresses the need for understanding 
geographical conditions and the extent technological progress can 
modify them. also enlarges the interdependence nations, and the 
value tourism promoting international understanding. twelve chapters 
deals with the present prospects the major regions; his themes include 
comparison between the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., the building Europe 
third world power, with metropolis near and the problem 
industrialization India. These chapters are followed giving 
details and statistics every country the world. The volume well illus- 
trated and provided with maps, one series which cover the world the 


SEABIRDS. introduction the natural history the Seabirds the 
North Atlantic. James and London: Collins, 1954. 
inches; pages; illustrations and maps. 

This most valuable contribution the study aspect ornithology 

and ocean ecology which the literature extensive and scattered that 

difficult for any but the most assiduous student attempt cover it. 
this work the authors have presented with lucid and interesting summary 
what now known about the subject, and possible see clearly for the 
first time what has been discovered. They have, with too much modesty, 
described this book more than stimulant, but that hardly apt 
description for work which, according the bibliography introduction, 
based some five thousand original references. This great compilation has 
been combined with the authors’ own observations make what will undoubt- 
ably standard work for many years come. The study confined the 
seabirds found the North Atlantic together with their subspecies and closely 
related species other parts the world. describes 116 species all. The 
first half the book devoted general study the birds their en- 
vironment, while the second half deals with the life histories each group. 
excellent feature the book the large number maps which illustrate 
it. show the known range and breeding areas all the species concerned, 
the distribution some and the spread closely related species 
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from probable centres origin. variety projections and orientations has 
been used ensure that these are illustrated the best advantage, but this 
sometimes tends make the comparison series maps little difficult. 
study the evolution and centres origin has revealed that none these 
families appear have originated the North Atlantic; fact which, 
suggested, might lend support Wegener’s theory the origin this ocean. 

Several chapters have been devoted the study the numbers seabirds, 
about which much has been learnt. The fact that they tend large birds 
nesting limited number colonies makes them comparatively easy 
count, and has been possible estimate with confidence the world populations 
many species. examination man’s influence has yielded considerable 
data, most which record slaughter; and present-day conservation 
offset man’s invasion breeding areas and the ravages floating oil. 

There still little known about the natural influences controlling the numbers 
seabirds although the accumulated evidence suggests that the choice and 
availability food are the limiting factors. Observations during ocean voyages 
and extensive ringing have combined give good picture seabird move- 
ments and migrations, but the short chapter navigation birds reveals 
that little known yet about this section social and 
sexual behaviour, which plays such important part the organization 
seabird colonies introduces the second part the book. Within recent years 
the breeding and organization seabird colonies have been closely studied 
and much interest has been discovered, but there are some surprising gaps 
our knowledge the breeding biology even the commoner species. 


VOYAGE ROUND 'THE WORLD. With Captain Cook H.M.S. 
ANDERS SPARRMAN. London: Robert Hale, 1953. 
214 pages; folding map and woodcuts. 

Anders Sparrman, the Swedish naturalist who joined Cook the Resolution 

1772, delayed writing his account the voyage and was not completed 

until 1818. The first English translation, issued the Golden Cockerel Press 
1944 limited edition, has now been published Robert Hale: the trans- 

lation Huldine Beamish and Averil Mackenzie-Grieve excellent and 

woodcuts apt and decorative. Sparrman was pious, prudish and 

reserved young man, but his pawky humour not unattractive, and his narra- 

tive provides view through the wrong end one our national 
epics, vignette rather than broad seascape. When the men shivered, beset 
icebergs the high southern latitudes, Captain Cook issued red baize with 
which lengthen the shoddy jackets provided the Navy contractors 

England Sparrman admired such care for the crew, but would have 

hear fewer Goddamns from the officers and particularly the when 

the Resolution ran rock off Otaheite. Such glimpses life board occur 
frequently his story but (being perhaps intent his particular quest) 

Sparrman does not hazard many general views, reveal any new facts facets. 

was often shocked the sailors, when, too drunk stand, they perched 

pairs their sea chests and each other silly. But admires the 

fact that seamen are often inclined make light even the gravest 
Such situations arose often enough Cook sailed his ships ever 
further south into Ancient Mariner’s ice and which last 

“custom made indifferent, that not seldom found ourselves close 

the varied doors death tolerably good For the most part how- 

ever Sparrman’s narrative concerned with the island communities the 
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Pacific, with the carefree and often immoral habits the and with 
the flora and fauna their lands. One left with rather charming picture 
Britain’s eighteenth-century Navy exploring unknown seas very much part 
the day’s work. see the rough sailors making the best each new land- 
fall, officered such men Fanny Burney’s brother whose amusement was 
jot down the notes native melodies. enjoyed one the Friendly 
Isles which was sung the snapping fingers and afforded unpleasing 
harmony.” 


RECENT TRAVEL BOOKS 


Only two the four books reviewed here are the strict sense. 
BUSHVELD, BANANAS AND BOUNTY (Michael 1954, not one them, 
but the most important. pleasantly written and gives real insight into 
the aspect South African agriculture with which deals. The author, Kay 
Cowin, the wife successful Johannesburg architect, who after long con- 
sideration decided give his profession favour farming. bought 
1600 acres virgin bush, the Lowveld district the Transvaal, which was 
not then generally regarded potential farm land. and his wife moved in, 
first with only tent for shelter, and four years steady hard work 
established successful farm and built comfortable house. After experiment- 
ing with number crops they finally concluded that pineapples and bananas 
were the most suitable for the district. The life described true pioneering 
and displays the care which needed evolve balanced agriculture un- 
familiar environment. 

The remaining three books are lighter vein. Carveth Wells’ THE 
SHALIMAR (Robert Hale, 18s) odd mixture, describing two rather 
different journeys. The first, 1950, was Karachi, the request the 
Pakistan Government. The author was make film and write booklet for 
distribution the United States immediately before state visit the Prime 
Minister Pakistan. spent only week Karachi, but was helped 
historian and the official photographer the Pakistan Government. What 
has written Pakistan therefore well informed well lively. Six months 
later, the second journey took Mr. Wells private tourist Kashmir. The 
journey was made air via Europe, and some time was spent Lapland, 
which the author devotes chapter. This part the book has its charm, but 
typically American traveller’s tale the more superficial variety, and 
exaggerated generalizations are common. 

WHAT THE WORLD SHOWED (Methuen, 1954, 18s) Per Host also falls 
easily into two sections—Arctic and Tropical. Host zoologist who com- 
pleted his University course 1931, and was immediately appointed accom- 
pany the Norwegian sealing fleet and observe the habits and life cycle seal, 
with view discovering how much hunting the stock could stand. This 
occupied him for several years. Subsequently went the United States and 
spent some time studying the fauna the Everglades region Florida. Later 
went Barro Colorado, biological station Panama, and then into the 
more remote parts Darien. Here the way life the Indians engaged most 
his attention and the latter half his book fascinating account their 
environment and customs. This travel book the best sort, illustrated 
excellent photographs, some them colour. 

ICEBOUND SUMMER (Michael Joseph, 1954, Sally Carighar set 
charming nature stories, concerning the lives the various creatures which 
live and around Norton Sound Alaska during the summer months, All 
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are set the same year, and whilst this gives them good deal common, they 
have real unity. Although the book divided into each chapter 
fact separate story, and best read separately. Descriptions scenery 
and weather and other natural phenomena are sensitive, but are sometimes 
repeated different chapters and eventually cloy little. clear that the 
author has put good deal research and observation, and one’s criticisms 
are minor points. The continued use and proper 
nouns jarring, and why the author has divided her lemming story into two 
chapters separated three other animals not clear. are endpaper 
maps and number charming sketches. 
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SOCIETY’S NEWS 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
DUKE EDINBURGH 


the Society’s Meeting the Royal Festival Hall November 29, 
attended Her Majesty The Queen, Patron the Society, and His Royal 
Highness the Duke Edinburgh, the President announced that His Royal 
Highness had graciously consented accept Honorary Membership the 
Society. The Duke Edinburgh, will remembered, was Patron the 
1953 Everest Expedition. 

Since the war the only other addition the Society’s very small list 
Honorary Members was the Honorary Membership conferred the Prime 
Minister, Sir Winston Churchill, 1948. 


APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS FOR EXPLORATION AND 
RESEARCH, 1955 


Applications for grants must reach the Director and Secretary not later than 
March only very exceptional circumstances that late applications 
can considered. Applications should state (a) their scheme research 
scientific programme: the names, number and qualifications members 
the party: (c) length time spent the field: (d) total estimated cost: 
(e) names other institutions which they have applied for help: the 
amount the grant, and any other assistance, that they request. Applications 
should accompanied two letters from qualified institutions individuals 
supporting the proposed expedition research. All applications must typed. 
Leaders expeditions and for grants will expected attend 
interviewing board. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ESSAY PRIZE 

Candidates are reminded that essays must submitted the Director and 
Secretary January 1955. announced the Geographical for 
June, prize will awarded for the best geographical essay not exceeding 
5000 words length, including sketch-maps and diagrams, written student 
reading geography university Great Britain Northern Ireland during 
the academic year which the essay submitted. Council reserve “he 
right publish retain for the Library any the essays received. 


THE KENSINGTON SOCIETY 


Members the Kensington Society visited the House the R.G.S. 
June 1954. Great interest was shown not only the architecture Lowther 
Lodge, but the portraits and appointments belonging the Society, the 
model Everest and the relics explorers show the Museum. 
newly founded Kensington Society, which Lord Gorell the President, has 
just issued its first Annual Report which may seen the Library. 
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CONTRIBUTORS THIS ISSUE THE JOURNAL 


Dr. Law Director the Antarctic Division the Australian Depart- 
ment External Affairs. Sir Harry Luke has been Governor Fiji and High 
Commissioner for the Western Pacific; retired from the Colonial Service 
1943 and until 1946 was Chief Representative the British Council the 
Caribbean. Lord Rennell Rodd, awarded the Founder’s Medal 1929 for 
his journeys Air, was President the Society from 1945 1948. Sir 
Rupert Hay, author years Kurdistan,’ was Political Resident, Persian 
Gulf, from 1946 1953. the time the expedition Uganda, Dr. 
Middleton, who studied anthropology Oxford, was the staff Birk- 
beck College, and now Senior Lecturer Anthropology the University 
Cape Town; Greenland, soil scientist the same expedition, 
working the Macaulay Institute, Aberdeen, and shortly taking 
appointment Research Fellow Soil Chemistry University College 
the Gold Coast. Trevor Thomas member the Research Staff the 
Planning Division the Welsh Office, Ministry Housing and Local Govern- 
Brian Copland Head Advertising Research the London Press 
Exchange and Research Adviser Outdoor Publicity Ltd. George Kish 
Associate Professor Geography the University Michigan. 


HONOUR DR. JOHN WRIGHT 

record with pleasure the award the Charles Daly Medal the 
American Geographical Society Dr. John Wright, for his 
contributions the field geography through his administrative services, 
writing and Dr. Wright was Director the Society from 1935 
1949. well known for his work cartography and the history 
among his important publications are geographical lore the 
time the Crusades’ and ‘Geography the making,’ history the first 
century the American Geographical Society. now working history 
geographical thought the United States. 


THE MEETING THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1954 

During the first week September the Britjsh Association for the Advance- 
ment Science returned Oxford after absence twenty-eight years. 
Under the able and courteous presidency Dr. Adrian, 
some three thousand members shared week intellectual and social 
activities which can hardly have been surpassed previous visits this city. 
those critics the Association who declare that the B.A. has ceased 
perform useful function, the Oxford Meeting was very full answer. One 
its most satisfactory features, least far Section concerned, was the 
presence large proportion younger geographers. 

Section was fortunate both its President, Professor Steers, and 
the accommodation provided the School Geography where the lecture 
theatre was frequently filled. comprehensive exhibitions maps were 
housed the commodious rooms the School. That the Ordnance Survey 
illustrated the wide range the publications while the collection 
printed and manuscript maps Oxford organized Professor Gilbert 
and his colleagues gave opportunity trace the development the city. 
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also attracted the special attention the Mayor Oxford and the President 
the Association who both paid visits the Section. 

The first day the sectional activities was devoted the 
Oxford and its region. Professor Gilbert presented masterly analysis the 
local geography his outstanding paper City Oxford its geo- 
graphical which was followed papers wider aspects Oxford- 
shire Dr. Lambert and Dr. Beckinsale. During the afternoon 
Professor Gilbert, Mr. Steel and Miss Marshall led short excursions 
each which was restricted numbers and demonstrated the desirability 
avoiding unwieldy crowds excursions this type. 

The Friday session was opened Mr. Mellor with paper 
“The German refugee problem, This was followed Professor 
Steers’ presidential address coast and tht which 
outlined the geographer’s interests coastal research and some ways which 
may service the nation this respect. also stressed the wide 
range geographical interests coastal studies and appealed for close coopera- 
tion with other sciences. During the afternoon Professor Miller discussed 
some the methods employed mapping strip lynchets, Mr. House 
presented the results comparative study two areas the Central Massif 
France illustrate the rates change the evolution rural landscapes, 
and Mr. Shorter read paper paper-mills England.” 

Monday morning was taken joint discussion with Section 
“Floods and coast The session was sponsored Section and 
engineer, Mr. Duvivier, opened with paper protection coastal 
lands against flooding and This was followed Mr. Vaughan 
Lewis method coastal which dealt mainly with the 
action the sea building pebbly beaches. Not the least impressive part 
Mr. Lewis’s contribution was his recently completed film natural and 
artificially stimulated wave action. The afternoon session was notable one. 
Mr. Rawstron gave excellent analysis the salient geographical 
features electricity production Great Britain, Mr. Elkins examined 
institutional influences landscape evolution selected coalfield regions 
Europe and Mr. Sinclair read paper jointly compiled himself and 
Dr. Wise variations the age and sex structure the 
population England and Wales 1931 and 1951.” This last was the result 
careful statistical analyses presented cartographic form and 
regretted that some organs the press should have seen fit use con- 
nection with imaginary 

‘Tuesday morning was African session which Mr. White and 
Mr. Clayton, both the University College the Gold Coast, par- 
ticipated. The former with the internal exchange staple foods the 
Gold Coast and the latter followed with interesting paper ‘‘Some processes 
the development savannah Dr. Cole discussed the 
influence geographical factors the development the Witwatersrand 
conurbation and Mr. Steel presented the report the Africa 
Research Committee. This was another valuable session and measure the 
contribution which British geographers are making our knowledge 
Africa. The afternoon was given over geomorphological topics. Professor 
Wooldridge and Dr. Henderson were unable give their 
account the sub-drift surface Essex and Suffolk because the illness 
the former. Dr. Sweeting reported some preliminary observations the 
physiography central Vestspitsbergen, which she had under- 
taken jointly with Miss Groom under somewhat unusual conditions, 
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and Dr. Dury presented the results his detailed investigations 
into the origin and development some winding valleys north-west 
Oxford 

The final session Wednesday morning included number papers 
which did not fit readily into any the groupings mentioned above. Mr. 
Conzen gave further results his studies urban morphology, Mr. 
Hinchliffe summarized some recent reports the influence changing 
weather conditions persons suffering from respiratory ailments and last, but 
means least, Mr. Smith discussed aridity and irrigation projects 
the Levant. 

The range topics covered will apparent from this condensed account. 
The size audiences throughout the meeting was clear tribute the content 
and high level presentation the papers. may added that mere courtesy 
was not alone responsible for the favourable comments from our overseas 
guests, Professor Feilberg Copenhagen and Professor Guilcher Nancy. 
The Section deeply indebted the members the School Geography for 
their organization the week’s activities. very real pleasure record 
our appreciation their efforts. particular, Professor Gilbert and Mr. 
Martin, the local secretary, had been untiring their preparations for 
several months while the organization and leadership the excursions demon- 
strated the excellence the team-work from which all derived benefit and 
pleasure. less than six long excursions were arranged for the Saturday and 
Sunday. These, together with the three short excursions Thursday after- 
noon, two Sunday afternoon and visits small groups the Bodleian 
Library Map Room, the Oxford University Press Atlas Division and the 
Radcliffe Observatory, made impressive total which can rarely have been 
achieved the past. was fitting that the Principal Jesus College was our 
chief guest the Section Dinner. His College not only provided accommoda- 
tion for many the geographers attending the meeting but also arranged 
excellent dinner for which owe thanks the College Steward and Mr. 
Baker. The most permanent result the meeting however “The 
Oxford scientific and historical survey,’ which the editors, 
Mr. Martin and Mr. Steel, and the publishers, the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, may well proud. Excellently illustrated, this volume over 
two hundred pages which nearly half was written Oxford geographers, 
worthy successor previous post-war handbooks and will remain standard 
reference for the region. understood that the publishers are issuing the 
book with stiff covers, and geographers and others who were not present 
Oxford are well advised order copy from the Press. 

Next year’s meeting will held Bristol from August September 
when Professor Robert Robinson, will preside while Section will 
under the presidency Mr. Baker. preliminary request for offers 
papers has already been sent University Geography Departments but 
other offers should made immediately the Recorder, Dr. Moodie, 
Birkbeck College, University London, Malet Street, London, W.C.1. 


THE CENTENARY JOHN FREDERICK BADDELEY (1854-1941) 

dwindling number Fellows will remember John Baddeley meetings 
the Society the was sometimes seen with another veteran 
Caucasian travel, his near contemporary, Douglas Freshfield 
‘They made fine pair, their autumnal benignity, erect and alert, good talkers, 
generous and friendly young men. John Baddeley must have been one the 
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handsomest men his time. stood over feet and his powerful frame 
carried head classical harmony. Even his old age, his silver hair, his 
ruddy complexion, and the direct gaze his blue eyes, masterful and serene, 
gave him air superb distinction. variety vicissitudes had confirmed 
him liberal philosophy, but was devoted the rigid code Victorian 
England which had been bred. 

Baddeley was born July 1854, shortly before his father died the 
lived until February 1940, when England was again war. Baddeley was 
example the self-made scholar. left Wellington sixteen, and after 
uncongenial year City office, secured post Callao Peru where 
acquired his proficiency Spanish and his enduring familiarity with the text 
Don Quixote. drove him home and was working London 
when meeting with the Russian ambassador Count Peter Shuvalov 
gave him the chance visiting Russia. Baddeley worked hard the Russian 
language and December 1879, through the friendly intervention Shuvalov, 
was appointed St. Petersburg correspondent the London Standard. was 
brilliant prospect for young man twenty-five, since Shuvalov was con- 
cerned improve relations between Russia and Britain, and was position 
give Baddeley every facility diplomatic correspondent. Indeed the 
elderly statesman came treat the young Englishman son the house, 
and gave him the entry the highest society the Russian capital and oppor- 
tunities for travel and sport throughout the country. the same time Baddeley 
had the confidence successive British ambassadors, Lord Dufferin and Sir 
Robert Morier, and undoubtedly rendered useful service during interest- 
ing decade Anglo-Russian relations. His experiences are recorded ‘Russia 
the Eighties.’ work which still merits the study officials and journal- 
ists who are concerned with the delicate mechanism relations between the 
Press, embassies and foreign governments.? 

the Baddeley gave journalism and accepted the representation 
Russia well-known firm British engineers. His business took him fre- 
quently into Siberia and the Caucasus. This was the period detailed explora- 
tion the main chain the Caucasus. Much had already been done the 
Russians, Uslar and Felitsyn, the Georgians, Kazbegi and Bakradze, and 
many others whose work embodied rare regional publications. But 
Baddeley shares with Freshfield, and with Dechy and Merzbacher, the credit 
for the systematic presentation geographical and ethnological information 
which was quite new the West.3 

Baddeley was fifty-four when his first book was published His 
‘Russian conquest the Caucasus,’ based the original Russian sources, 
remains the only complete study this theme any west European language. 
had now acquired modest fortune which enabled him retire into life 
serious scholarship. With little academic education, proved peculiarly 
well equipped for wide regional studies the spacious tradition the nine- 
teenth century. was passable classical scholar, and master the principal 


Lake, commanding the artillery attached the Light Division. 

Published 1921. The late Sir Oliver Wardrop, his Foreword Baddeley’s 
Flanks Caucasus’ describes ‘Russia the Eighties’ autobiography 
which has not yet met with the recognition merits, good history fascinating 
form.” 

Baddeley contributed substantially the rare collections Caucasiana the 
Society’s Library and the London Library. His MS. Caucasica’’ deposited 
the London Library valuable source for students. 
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European languages. His studies the archives Moscow and Stockholm 
made him proficient the reading Russian and Swedish MSS. had 
working knowledge geology, and had been from school days keen naturalist. 
was early adept photography and skilful draughtsman.' His reading 
European literature was catholic, and his knowledge history, comparative 
ethnology and folklore was encyclopaedic. never closed his mind new 
ideas (for instance, the linguistic theories Marr) yet avoided the 
fantasies which can fatally attract independent scholars. was patient and 
amazingly conscientious his researches and, with all his generosity, never 
spared careless dishonest 

The result two decades work was published 1919. ‘Russia, Mongolia, 
China’ covers the period the Russian conquest Siberia from 
contains the Russian texts, with English translations, journeys Russian 
emissaries the Mongol Khans and the Chinese court. There long 
geographical and historical introduction, and variety valuable appendices 
and notes. reproductions early Russian maps Siberia have become 
increasingly important with the destruction disappearance—during the 
Revolution—of some the The Society recognized the exceptional 
merit Baddeley’s work conferring him the Victoria Medal (which 
now Wellington College). But was probably Russia and Sweden 
that Baddeley’s reputation stood highest. 

the last decade his life, Baddeley returned his old love. the two 
volumes rugged flanks Caucasus’ describes his several journeys 
the high passes the Central Caucasus and Daghestan between 1898 and 
1902. charming rambling book based his diaries forty years earlier, 
and illuminated observations archaeology, ethnology and folklore drawn 
from his wide reading. particular value modern scholars since 
surveys and analyses much the rare Russian periodical literature about 
the Caucasus. inspiring thought that Baddeley began this last book 
1930, when was already seventy-six, and himself drew all the illustra- 
tions and maps and prepared the very competent index. And his love 
good book-making caused him provide for the beautiful type hand- 
made paper. 

Baddeley was the breed the product the broad 
culture and free economy the nineteenth century. belonged the great 
tradition Austin Henry Layard, Heinrich Schliemann, the Reinachs and 
Arthur Evans. But worked different field. was nearer his friend, 
Howorth. But was far more gifted than that admir- 
able—compiler the ‘History the Mongols.’ Baddeley was perhaps nearest 
and was many respects his continuator. was 
something the Viking each them they hewed their way through the 
dark fascinating forest the Siberian past. 

John Baddeley was certainly one the really great Fellows the Society. 
His reputation will survive the years and, indeed, grow with them. 

— 

Baddeley bequeathed the London Library the collection his drawings 
Alpine plants. 

Baddeley’s researches were notably damaging the reputation Klaproth. But 
recall that one case serious plagiarism his own work distinguished foreign 
contemporary advised reviewer leave the old man peace.” 

The two sumptuous folio volumes were printed hand-made paper limited 
edition 200 copies the price 12s. od. recent bookseller’s catalogue 
copy was offered £65. hoped that the English text least may made 
available new edition more modest price, 
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NEW MAP DEPARTMENT THE BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE 

New and spacious accommodation for the Departement des Cartes Plans 
the Bibliothéque Nationale was inaugurated June 11. provide this, 
the interior the former Hotel Tubeuf, within the precincts the Library 
and formerly the residence Cardinal Mazarin, has been entirely recon- 
structed, leaving the brick and stone exterior unchanged. The interior was 
planned meet the requirements Monsieur Julien Cain, the administrator- 
general the Bibliothéque Nationale, and Mademoiselle Foncin, the 
Curator the Department Maps, the architect, Monsieur Roux-Spitz. 
Three floors for map storage have been excavated below ground level; the 
students’ room, lofty and panelled oak, and provided with reference library, 
the first floor, with offices for the staff. Here also adequate provision has 
been made for the display maps and globes. the equipment many in- 
genious and useful devices, clearly the result much experience, have been 
for example, for storing very large maps vertically, and for housing 
early charts vellum. These are mounted flat boards and kept horizontal 
cabinets. The bulk the maps are stored portfolios four sizes roller 
sheives steel stacks. This method probably economical space, but less 
economical staff. general, the maps are classed format rather than 
topic. thought that the storage space now provided will sufficient for 
fifty years. 

Monsieur Cain and Mademoiselle Foncin are congratulated the 
opening map department efficiently designed, which will the envy 
many their colleagues. invitation the authorities, Mr. Skelton, 
Superintendent the Map Room, British Museum, and Mr. Crone, the 
Society’s and Map Curator, were present the inauguration. 


RE-OPENING PULKOVO OBSERVATORY 

The world-famous astronomical observatory Pulkovo, some eleven miles 
south Leningrad, was completely destroyed during the siege that city 
1942; the smaller instruments, the optical parts others and the more valuable 
books (including the Kepler manuscripts) were saved, but everything else was 
lost. observatory has now been rebuilt, and the Soviet Academy Sciences 
invited representative astronomers from all parts the world attend the 
formal inauguration May and participate two astronomical 
conferences the following days. Thirteen astronomers, including 
two from the U.S.A., one from Canada and two from this country, were able 
accept this invitation. 

The observatory has been rebuilt grand scale. main building has 
been reconstructed from the original plans, even the date 1839 over the 
threshold, that the well-known silhouette the observatory seen from the 
road from Leningrad remains; but two large wings have been added and there 
are some twenty other groups buildings and domes the spacious grounds. 
Features the new buildings are provision living accommodation for all the 
staff, large and impressive for fifty students and visitors, and 
conference room impressive dimensions, with seating capacity 250. 
instrumental equipment similar scale, though there yet large 
telescope. Pulkovo’s fame rests mainly its fundamental work positional 
astronomy, astrometry; the series observations with the original transit 
and vertical circles 1839 are very great value. therefore gives much 
satisfaction see these two old instruments, beautifully restored and working 
condition, side side with new instruments, some revolutionary design. 
mirror transit instrument, which the steel mirror forms one solid piece with 
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the pivots and the only moving part, already giving promising results; the 
observing telescopes are fixed the direction. Other new instruments are 
the Linnik interferometer for measuring accurately the separations between 
double stars, the Mikhailov polar telescope (unique that observes through 
glass window) for determining the movement the pole, and the Maksutov 
cm. meniscus telescope (similar design the Baker-Schmidt) which 
being used for spectroscopy the ultra-violet. horizontal solar telescope 
securing photographs solar granulation with excellent definition. 32-inch 
objective has been constructed Leningrad and mounting for this large 
refracting telescope being designed. 

astrometry, the proof excellence planning and design inescapably 
interwoven into the observations; impossible assess superficial 
inspection buildings and instruments. All that can said that there seems 
reason why the rebuilt Pulkovo, under its respected director Professor 
Mikhailov, should not attain the eminence which rightly earned the 
nineteenth century. 

account the re-opening would complete without referring the 
friendly reception given the astronomers. was real pleasure 
meet and talk the astronomers informal occasions; there 
doubt their genuine desire for even further cooperation—and astronomers 
need not ashamed their past record this respect. The Soviet Academy 
Sciences thanked most sincerely for making such meeting possible, and 
for its most generous hospitality both Leningrad and Moscow. D.H.S. 


UNDER-DEVELOPED LANDS BRITAIN 


The first Albert Howard Memorial Lecture was given under the auspices 
the Soil Association Professor Dudley Stamp February 1954. has now 
been reprinted with the title: under-developed lands Britain.” 
dealt principally with three themes, the basis the present policy town and 
country planning, the possibility increasing the productive capacity the 
land, and the degree underdevelopment. regards planning, Professor 
Stamp suggests the use production for determining the 
relative agricultural value land which proposed take for development. 
Though the possibility increasing the actual land area reclamation small, 
production could considerably raised applying Professor Stapledon’s 
methods mountain and rough grazing, and upgrading large areas lower 
ground improving soil texture and structure, marling, chalking, and the 
use town waste fertilizer. the long view, estimates that such 
methods production could raised per cent. Professor Stamp considers 
the average farm holding 100 acres now uneconomic, but present con- 
ditions practically impossible into langer units, and the results 
agricultural research are not being applied large scale, field where 
government agencies could much. His conclusion that much 
underdeveloped land Britain: only man-made barriers stand the way 
its more effective 

The pamphlet may obtained from the Soil Association, price 1s. 


FOOD SOUTH AFRICA DURING THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
Some interesting facts emerge from recent study published America 
South African food and agriculture during the Second World 


‘South African Food and Agriculture World War II.’ Tinley. Stan- 
ford, California: Stanford University Press, 1954. 138 pages; diagrams, 
tables and illustrations. $5.00. 
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the outbreak hostilities, South Africa faced two major food problems: 
shortage some foods and surplus others. Shortages included maize 
and Kaffir corn, which account for roughly one-half the cultivated land 
the Union but 1942 had restricted human consumption. Rice, 
entirely imported, and important the diet the Asians, was adequate until 
1942: thereafter imports fell well below domestic needs. Despite good wheat 
crops four the six war years, South Africa remained wheat importer and 
had control distribution carefully. 

Shortages these crops were aggravated steadily rising consumption 
pattern which followed full employment and higher wages among the 
Europeans and, even more so, among the non-Europeans. This led shortages 
dairy products, meat, poultry, eggs, groundnuts (when peanut butter shot 
popular favour), and even some vegetables which had normally been 
ample supply. Surpluses immediately occurred deciduous and citrus fruits 
These had normally gone Europe and Great Britain, which allocated 
shipping space only for oranges and some grape-fruit. Although dried fruit 
production held even, the export jams and jellies showed phenomenal 
growth from 1000 tons annually pre-war 20,000 tons year 1942 and 
45,000 tons year 1945. The wool clip was satisfactorily disposed 
Britain, but the hides and skins were more difficult. Some army shoes were 
produced locally, and the United States increased its purchases hides and 
skins entering the war. 

The rising consumption pattern the Union helped alleviate dislocations 
export markets. Government subsidies and government marketing boards 
helped the producers. Sales deciduous fruits rose during 1944-5 
from 3756 short tons sold the local markets 19,921 tons. Fruit canners 
increased their buying from 5141 tons 12,523 the same period; and the 
Social Welfare Department additional 2889 tons were distributed school 
children and needy adults. Shortages fertilizers and farm supplies generally 
were critical, but tight government control succeeded getting the fertilizer 
and supplies the areas and for the crops where the greatest benefit would 
accrue the country. 

South Africa did not institute consumer rationing any time although 
immediately after the war ration books were printed and distributed when food 
conditions worsened, but good crops and imports eliminated the need for 
rationing before was have gone into effect. The author generalizes that 
clearly general food situation South Africa during the war was consider- 
ably better than pre-war years. There was almost certainly shift the 
composition the national diet toward choice and expensive foods, and there 
was general shortage total 

Wholesale prices climbed more rapidly South Africa during the war 
years than the United Kingdom, United States, Canada, Australia, but 
1948 wholesale prices South Africa had increased much less than the first 
three countries and only slightly more than Australia. part, this reflected 
government subsidies and other assistance farmers. During the first three 
post-war years such governmental expenditures were per cent. higher than 
during the war years, which the author cites underline what calls the 
the post-war food 

Professor Tinley was born South Africa but has taught agricultural 
economics for many years the Davis campus the University California. 
His valuable study maintains the high quality the Stanford University studies 
food, agriculture, and World War under the direction Professor 
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SURVEY MALTA 


copy has been received the Library the ‘Survey Valetta 
and the Three Cities’ published the Government Malta 1945 
basis for reconstruction after the war. The report was prepared the architects 
Harrison, Barnes and Hubbard, and Mr. Austin St. Harrison, 
Fellow the Society, that owe our thanks for this addition our books 
Malta. The authors the report were invited Malta 1943 make 
survey the area including Valetta and Floriana, and the three cities 
Vittoriosa, Senglea and Cospicua, neighbourhood contained within circle 
whose radius two miles. There were serious inadequacies the maps avail- 
able for the use the planners, and work was much hampered war con- 
ditions; nevertheless, the report was completed two years and proposals 
formulated. Owing part the change government Malta since the war, 
few Mr. Harrison’s and Mr. Hubbard’s suggestions have been adopted, but 
‘Valetta and the Three Cities’ yet more than academic interest. 

There are nineteen chapters all: the first three contain general survey 
the Island—economic, historical and physical: Chapters VII deal more 
specifically with the region under review, its history, the distribution popula- 
tion and its the cities Vittoriosa, Senglea and Cospicua are 
each the subject further chapter, while the problems Valetta and Floriana 
are surveyed more detail. only expected that Malta 
and should have sections them- 
selves, and final chapter touches the need for special machinery imple- 
ment the proposals put forward the text. 

The report illustrated number maps, diagrams and plans, and 
some attractive seventeenth and eighteenth century plates. also contains 
appendices certain useful statistics relating acreage, population, roads, and 
forth, within defined areas the region under review. Irrespective its 
original purpose, there much information this survey for anyone wishing 
study the economic, geographic and social life urban Malta. 


THE MANCHESTER GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

announced the Manchester Geographical Society, which com- 
memorated its 7oth Anniversary October 1954, that the Eli Sowerbutts 
Lecture will held future the nearest possible date October each 
year. Eli Sowerbutts was Secretary the Society for twenty years, and may 
regarded its virtual founder. The President the Royal Geographical 
Society was the guest honour the Manchester celebrations October 
this year. recalled his speech the early cooperation between the two 
Societies encouraging education geography, and drew attention the 
value geographical studies educational training for careers the 
world commerce and business. 


BUS SERVICES SWEDEN 


only since the last war that the study buses has become widespread 
interest among small boys, and publications have appeared which cater for this 
hobby. This widespread interest has come time when the bus industry 
this country may said have passed beyond adolescence. The period 
rapid growth has ended, and the adventure providing new service, 
“innovation” the words has begun settle into the rela- 


Propagation Innovation Waves,” 1952. Lund Studies 
Geography, Sec. No. 
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tively humdrum task running public utility service; the bus has graduated 
from novelty necessity. 

The effects human geography the growth public road transport have 
not infrequently been discussed Britain, but very few have considered the 
value methodically tracing the growth the industry and assessing its 
impact the country. one has undertaken the task now accomplished for 
Sweden Sven Godlund the University Dr. Godlund has 
succeeded producing maps showing the network stage carriage services 
Swedish roads from 1915 1948, the most rapid development being seen 
have taken place the late twenties. four /dns studied detail (Malméhus- 
lan, Kristianstadslin, and has related this 
development population and trafficable roads. 

Sweden the organization the bus industry has passed through very 
similar phases those experienced the United Kingdom. Small private 
companies predominated the early stages, with the railway companies taking 
interest feeder lines, and financial groups many the 
growing independent private concerns. Ultimately the organization was very 
similar that this country the present time, the State-controlled lines 
the Swedish State Railways sharing most the mileage with subsidiaries 
one two large groups. 

Dr. Godlund has observed the value the study the bus service network 
connection with urban fields hinterlands. the four mentioned 
has graded places according index centrality based count shops, 
weighted their turnover. His centres the fourth grade (5-places) approxi- 
Fourth Order but the type index used makes them more nearly com- 
parable with the former. The hinterlands these centres have been worked 
out from the bus service network, and the similarities the 
hinterlands noted. 

Dr. Godlund’s index such that possible Sweden apply 
series past years well the present. The chief result his doing this 
demonstrate that, while few places with very low index centrality 
have moved downwards, the general tendency has been for more places 
become the years by. Thus and Kristian- 
stadslin there were nineteen such centres 1900, and thirty-three 
well note this further evidence that the development road traffic has 
coincided with the development rebirth small towns rather than the 
reverse, though one must careful yet avoid asserting that causal 


BLOOD CHANGES THE ANTARCTIC 


recent issue the British Medical Journal (26 December 1953) contains 
paper Dr. Ove Wilson physiological changes the blood the Antarctic. 
During the Norwegian-British-Swedish Expedition 1949-52 Dr. Wilson 
spent two years Dronning Maud Land medical officer the wintering 
party, and upon his investigations then that this preliminary report based. 


(364 pages). 

Smailes: Urban Hierarchy England and Geography, 
(1944) 41-51. 

Green: “Urban Hinterlands England and Wales.” Geogr. 116 
(1950) 64-88. 
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The blood tests were begun home, and were conducted monthly throughout 
the two years’ stay, even long sledge trips into the interior during several 
months field work, and during the sea voyage south and back again. There 
were fifteen men observed the first winter and fourteen the second. 
Red-cell counts showed changes seasonal fluctuations. Haemoglobin 
values showed typical seasonal fluctuation function outdoor activity, 
not related the usual summer maximum and winter minimum shown 
measurable increase adrenaline the blood was found. 
During acclimatization Antarctic climate and back again normal climate, 
fasting blood-sugar values well morning white-cell counts showed 
characteristic dip acclimatization their curves. After acclimatization the 
fasting blood sugar showed increased level per cent., while morning 
white-cell counts stayed per cent. below normal. Morning white-cell 
values were more stable and showed the general trend acclimatization, while 
afternoon values were more sensitive indicators temporary conditions. 
white cells smokers seemed more sensitive reactions the Antarctic 
and stayed considerably higher level. 


EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY LYNGEN EXPEDITION 1953 


The Edinburgh University Expedition Arctic Norway the summer 
1953 was made eight undergraduates and two members staff. was the 
first expedition, type common many Universities, officially recog- 
nized and part financially supported the Edinburgh University Court. 
The Expedition was the field for eight weeks during July and August and 
aimed carrying out programme research which, though modest its 
scope, involved the application variety scientific techniques. 

work undertaken was mostly the fields biology and glaciology, 
division which made necessary split the Expedition into two more less 
autonomous groups. Most the biological work was carried out Rostadal, 
while the glaciological programme was executed the Lyngen mountains, 
miles away. Rostadal, tributary the Maals river, situated some miles 
the south-east Tromso, extends its head into northern Sweden. The 
valley enclosed mountains between 3000 and feet, with Arctic- 
Alpine vegetation the summits and with birch-alder forest covering the lower 
slopes and valley floor. Further down the valley around the foot Lille 
Rostavann, ribbon lake, there are large areas coniferous forest. Within the 
district attainable from the Rosta base there were three distinct habitats, viz. 
arctic-alpine heath, forest (of twotypes) and lake, and the valley transitional 
between the moderating Atlantic oceanic influences and the more extreme con- 
ditions the Finnmark plateau, the area proved well suited variety 
biological work. botanical collections were restricted thorough survey 
Arctic-Alpine species and attempt systematize the floral colonization 
ground recently vacated retreacing glacier. survey the bird-life 
the region revealed the surprisingly large total seventy-two breeding species. 
Amongst other studies undertaken was the collection small mammals and 
enquiry into their reproductive activity relation the continual daylight 
the Arctic summer. major piece biological work involved the collection 
fruit flies the Drosophila group part ecological study: this was under- 
taken both Rostadal and Lyngsdal. Further collections the external 
parasites trout and char, and the fleas from voles and beetles were made 
for specialists home interested obtaining material from this district. 

The glaciological branch the Expedition’s work was carried out Lyngs- 
dal, valley dropping eastward from the Jekkevarre massif 6200 feet South 
Lyngen Lyngenfjord. Once again the choice site presented the party with 
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several lines enquiry. The Jekkevarre massif, shown the adjoining map, 
large tabular mountain whose summit remnant erosion surface 
between 5200 and feet: its relations the surrounding country are 
uncertain. Wherever peaks reach the height this surface their form, often 
aiguille-like, sharply truncated and resting the flat top often found 
small ice-dome. The Jekkevarre ice-cap, some square miles extent, the 
largest the peninsula and feeds many circumjacent glaciers either direct 
flow avalanching over sheer rock walls, some 3000 feet high, the glacier 
below. The Lyngsdal glacier, which most the glaciological work was 
accomplished, was excellent example such glacier: the 
ablation area the system late August accounted for over per cent. 
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the whole. Although the glacier margin was fast retreating flow was main- 
tained ice avalanches from the ice cap which piled huge detrital ice cones 
the glacier the foot the rock wall. régime both the ice caps and 
the secondary glaciers this area would seem interest but analysis 
them was attempted this Expedition. 

attempt was made obtain further evidence bearing the problem 
corrie erosion thermographic recordings temperature fluctuations 
randkluft: but this aim was defeated due unexpectedly rapid ablation rate 
which altered the shape and size the randkluft render the results 
useless. observations from descents seventeen bergschrunds and rand- 
depths 125 feet are awaiting further analysis. 

The main work the Lyngsdal party was the application quantitative 
methods the study landform; this involved the collection some five 
thousand pebbles from river beds glacial deposits and some seventeen 
thousand measurements dimensions, disposition situ, both. study 
was based on.the premise that particular previous climate caused distinctive 
type erosion which turn produced distinctive landforms and detrital 
deposits. Thus studying quantitatively the form and disposition the 
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detrital deposits and their constituent parts, correlations may made with 
past climates and the evolution the surrounding landscape. methods 
were applied many features within Lyngsdal such terminal and lateral 
moraines and patterned ground. ‘The statistical analysis this large amount 

The opportunity presented the departure expedition the Arctic 
was utilized the Physics Department the University obtain recordings 
cosmic radiation means nuclear emulsion plates. Also amongst other 
lines work that were completed the valley was survey species soil 
fauna resistant Arctic conditions. The very width and diversity the 
Expedition’s programme resulted some waste energy and time, but the 
results several fields probably justify the varied attempts without reference 
the value the experience. fuller account the organization and the 
work attempted the Expedition has appeared supplement the Edin- 
burgh University Gazette (April 1954). ‘The members the Expedition were 


RUSSIAN PERIODICALS SOCIETY’S LIBRARY 


BULLETIN THE ACADEMY SCIENCES THE U.S.S.R. 
GRAPHICAL for 1954; No. Editorial: Let develop geographical 
research more widely, and assist the further development the agriculture 
the U.S.S.R. Some geographical manifestations 11-year cycle solar 
activity: The re-organization solar energy the surface 
the earth: Budyko. The scientific basis regulation present- 
day natural processes the ‘Tundra zone: Richter. The history 
the Sarykamish lake during the Middle Ages: and others. 
development small-holdings the insufficiently watered regions the 

No. Erosion study wooded steppe and steppe regions the U.S.S.R., 
and the application counter-measures; Armand. balance 
and micro-climate the Pri-Caspian estuary and steppe: Dzerdzeev- 
skii. Regulation the balance water irrigated fields the aid forest 
plantations; Lvovich. New features the economic and agricultural 

No. Basic characteristics the geography the agriculture the 
Ukrainian Ozhevskii. Thermal balance the earth’s surface: 
Budyko and Berlyand. The réle snow covering the 
national economy: Richter. consequence decrease the 
inland waters the natural history wooded steppe lands beyond 
the Urals: Manko. Recent and contemporary tectonic movements 
the Donetz area; Preobrazhenskii. The representation rivers and 
river valleys geomorphological relief maps: Leontiev. 

THE ALL-UNION GEOGRAPHICAL Moscow- 
LENINGRAD Vol. 86, 1954: No. Editorial: The réle geographers 
ture. Some problems the preparation new academic cadres geography 
Karst study Siberia: Parmuzin. more important legislative 
enactments concerning the transformation nature the Chinese Peoples 
geographical complexes: Lidov and others. 

No. The work Russian geographers and travellers between the 17th 
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and 2oth centuries the study the Ukraine and the Ukrainian people: 
Andreev. The cultural development the peoples the Soviet North: 
Kovyazin. Problems moisture circulation the soils the north- 
west section the Pri-Caspian valley: Raspopov. Material for the 
study conditions for the formation river beds glacier regions: 
discussion the second volume the ‘Sea Atlas.’ 

No. The twentieth anniversary the decision the Party and State 
concerning the teaching geography schools: Darinskii. The 
Congress the All-Union Geographical Society. Cities the Ukrainian 
Konstantinov. The steppes Khakass (Siberian R.S.F.R.); 
Reverdatto. journey the Polish Republic for study soil erosion 


CURRENT YEAR-BOOKS THE SOCIETY’S LIBRARY 

The only annual publication providing both general information and infor- 
mation for the use tourists and travellers South Africa the ‘Year book 
and guide Southern Africa,’ edited Mr. Gordon-Brown (London: 
Robert Hale for the Union Castle mail steamship company, 6d). addition 
road routes, town plans and sketch-maps, the volume includes forty-eight 
coloured maps, and place-names and subjects are fully indexed. similar 
annual volume for East Africa, including Egypt and the Sudan, and Mada- 
gascar, also edited Mr. Gordon-Brown for the same publisher, 6d. 

Much information unobtainable elsewhere contained the ‘Malta year 
book’ (280 pages, 5s), edited Mr. Barrington. Now its second year 
publication, the Year Book includes directories the government, the 
bench, commerce, education and learned societies, map the island and 
articles competent persons. 

Messrs. Skinner’s ‘West Indies and Caribbean year book for 
(London, 40s), includes informative sections the Bermudas, the Bahamas, 
the Guianas, Central America, Venezuela and Colombia, each with map and 
gazetteer. The sections are thoroughly indexed and provide the most recent 
information population, climate, finance and industries, imports and exports, 
and administration, well directories. Sections British, Canadian and 
American trade the area are included. The present volume the 25th 
annual issue. 

Canada’s ‘Official year book 1952-1954’ published the Dominion 
Bureau Statistics, Ottawa, three dollars: its 1266 pages cover all aspects 
the economic and social development the Dominion under twenty-eight 
broad headings, and include special articles, copious statistical tables and the 
basic figures the 1951 Census. 

The issue the New Zealand ‘Official year book 1953’ includes statisti- 
cal information to.31 March 1953 the populztion, trade and finance, and 
forty-four detailed chapters specific aspects New Zealand. 

The annual ‘Statistical abstract the United States 1953’ (Washington: 
Department Commerce, 74th edition, 1042 pages, $3.50), gives details the 
industrial, social, political and economic organization the United States, 
national basis, ‘‘for the purposes statistical reference and guide 
other statistical publications and 


CORRECTION 

The Editor regrets that the picture facing page 153 the Journal for June 
1954 was wrongly entitled. The caption should have read, flight the 
Dalai Lama: passing Gyantse on. the way the Indian and not 
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stone, Northern Rhodesia, July 1955. Enquiries should addressed 
Desmond Clark, Organizing Secretary, P.O. Box 124, Livingstone. 


The Committee the Funp has made the 
Watkins Award for 1954, Cowie Bristol University, 
recognition his geological work East Greenland. 

* * 


The SABENA INTERNATIONAL Prize, established 1953 mark the 
anniversary the Belgian Airline, awarded 1955 the winner, 
winners, Geographical Essay Competition, the subject “Aviation 
and Social The prize 75,000 Belgian Francs, and the closing 
date for entries March 1955. wishing compete should write 
for full particulars the competition ‘‘Sabena International Prize, Air 
Brussels, Belgium.” 


interesting summary the work H.M. SERVICE and 
the has been issued the Hydrographer the 
Navy. Seven Surveying Ships have been employed the course the past 
year, three Home Waters and four Foreign Stations; the latter including 
service the Persian Gulf, the approaches Zanzibar and off north-east 
Borneo. revision and improvement Admiralty Charts has continued 
the greater speed previously planned and new system recording deep-sea 
soundings was introduced during the year. Plotting sheets are now prepared 
scale 1/M, and all soundings are recorded them, not lists. Nearly 
million charts were printed for issue the Fleet sale merchant ship- 
ping and the general public. 

* * 

new geographical periodical makes its appearance with the first number 
THe East June 1954 published the Depart- 
ment Geography, University Nottingham, and Professor Edwards 
contributes the first paper geographical assessment the region, which 
administrative unit and includes Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Derby- 
shire, Leicestershire, Rutland, Northamptonshire and the Soke Peterborough. 
The publication aims meeting the current demand for information the 
regional geography, and promoting cooperation between University and 
region. papers this issue deal mainly with aspects economic and 
human geography. Copies may obtained from the Department, 
post 

* 


With the volume for 1951-52, the CARTOGRAPHIQUE INTER- 
NATIONALE makes further step towards comprehensiveness, for the sixteen 
countries supporting have been added Brazil, Japan and The items 
listed are the main the products national cartographic institutions, but 
eventually hoped that all maps importance will seems 
clear that the compilers will soon faced with the problem deciding whether 
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not the bibliography should become selective. present, for example, all 
the sheets all the Ordnance Survey series are included issued, and 
this volume has nearly pages. The coordination and publication mass 
details such this make heavy demands the editors, and 
Foncin and Mme. Sommer have carried out with great thoroughness. 
Copies may obtained through the office the Society, price 2000 francs, 
plus postage. 


Plans are announced for the Second Congress the ALL-UNION 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY THE U.S.S.R., shortly held Moscow. seven 
years since the First Congress was held and new draft Constitution 
considered, allowing for the admission The All-Union 
Society announces increase 1500 members since 1947, the sponsoring 
over 100 expeditions, the publication some 1500 pages journals, and the 
delivery thousands lectures and popular talks. 
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JOHN LINTON MYRES 


the death Sir John Myres Oxford March 1954 his eighty-fifth 
year geography has lost scholar the first rank. Myres will best known 
posterity for his many contributions the history the ancient Greeks, 
their origins, distribution and culture. But the keynote all his studies and 
writings was his broad outlook and versatility, his grasp studies other than 
his own speciality, and his power fit all the many elements that make 
finished picture. Scholarships Winchester and New College, double 
first classics Oxford, Burdett-Coutts geological scholarship 1892, and 
Craven fellowship from 1892 1894, during which travelled extensively 
the Near East interpreting the ground all had absorbed from books, 
lay the foundation his wide knowledge and life’s work. was early 
convert geography and close friend Mackinder Oxford, whose lectures 
attended and enjoyed, and Herbertson. travelled with Sir Arthur 
Evans Crete, when each was help the other; excavated twice 
Cyprus, 1894 and 1913, was leading authority the antiquities and history 
that country; and knew from personal visits almost every island the 
Aegean well the ancient Greek lands Asia Minor. 

Myres brought his knowledge many subjects, both the arts and sciences, 
bear his main problem—the Greeks, who they were, where they came 
from, what they did and thought; and was always seeking from others some 
item might have overlooked; was this sense that might have missed 
some factor that kept him always free from dogmatism and finality. Quite 
early life felt that there was much missing the prestige and teaching 
geography our schools and universities and worked Oxford long 
remedy this defect. was friend Scott Keltie and Mill when they were 
using their influence the same end, and, like them, was tower strength 
the cause. When Chair Geography was eventually established and 
Honours School founded Oxford, was largely through his efforts and 
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persuasion, Wykeham Professor Ancient History, and through those 
modern historians and anthropologists, such the Principal Hertford, 
Dr. Cruttwell, and Professor Henry Balfour; and was these men 
who welcomed the Myres was, fact, the first Chairman 
the Examiners the new School. 

Myres was indefatigable but quick worker; was equally active 
travel. the First World War found employment that completely suited his 
talent and temperament. joined the R.N.V.R. the outbreak war, when 
forty-five years age, became Commander, and for time held roving 
commission among the Southern Sporades, the Dodecanese, and other islands 
off the coast Asia Minor. enjoyed the life benevolent 
pirate, harrying the and lifting their cattle order supply the British 
Fleet with fresh meat, the same time diminishing the enemy’s source 
supply. the rare occasions when later life could persuaded recall 
those adventurous days, was both witty and enthralling. was one those 
who, had been thirty years younger, would have been behind 
the enemy lines the Second World War. When that war broke out 1939, 
Myres had just retired from his Oxford professorship the age seventy, 
but remained Oxford, and his advice and knowledge were constantly 
sought the Admiralty for whom wrote handbook the Dodecanese. 

Among many other activities during his long life Myres was Gladstone 
Professor Greek and Lecturer ancient geography Liverpool University, 
held studentship Christ Church before that, and became 
Fellow New College 1910. From 1919 1932 was general secretary 
the British Association, Vice-president the Society Antiquaries 
President the Folklore Society President the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute 1928-31. For long was Chairman the British School 
Archaeology Athens. was elected Honorary Fellow Magdalen 
1944 and New College was Fellow the British Academy, 
received honorary degrees many universities, and other awards and dis- 
tinctions, among them the Gold Medal the Society Antiquaries 1942 
and the Victoria Medal our Society was knighted 1943. 

During the latter years his life Myres was much crippled arthritis. 
Though unable get about much, pursued his studies undaunted spite 
illness, editing and continuing the work Sir Arthur Evans, and puzzling 
out Minoan scripts. His book these his ‘Geographical history 
Greek lands’ were published within eighteen months his death. 


GEORGE LAWRENCE KENNEDY 


The death has been announced Mr. Kennedy, the architect the 
Society’s new buildings which were opened part the Centenary celebra- 
tions 1930 His Royal Highness the Duke York, who succeeded 
the throne H.M. King George VI. George Lawrence Kennedy was born 
1882, studied the Slade School and served throughout war. 
became architect, and partnership with Mr. Fred Nightingale made 
speciality extensions and adaptations older buildings difficult sites. 
For the Society’s new building, the main problem which Kennedy solved 
satisfactorily was the provision soundproof lecture hall the corner 
two busy roads. the device the ambulatory was abie link old and 
new together conveniently. His design the new Library, providing alcoves 
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for readers and good natural lighting, has also been greatly admired. his 
Presidential Address for 1929 Sir Charles Close spoke the “distinction and 
the plans prepared Kennedy and his partner, and the 
following year could refer the building which approaching 
completion” the site the north-east the old house. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE LOST RUINS QURAIYA 


page 451 the Geographical Vol. CXVII, Part December 
1951, the course article under the above title, claimed have been 
the first visit Quraiya. attention has recently however been called 
friend Dr. George Rentz the Arabian American Oil Company the 
existence work entitled ‘Arabien’ Bernard Moritz, published 
Hanover 1923, and purchased for the Society’s library the same year. 

The author’s main concern the discussion various matters relating 
the physical and historical geography Arabia; and tells virtually 
nothing about Quraiya, though specifically states that visited and 
another ruin the same neighbourhood von mir besuchten Ruinen 
Gréje/siehe Tafel 14/ und ‘Aijénat’’). plate which refers contains two 
easily recognizable photographs the ruins and the ridge; and there can 
doubt whatever that did fact visit the site, and was thus the first European 
so. The journey, the course which must have seen it, apparently 
took place 1906, and the ruins were described him 
Faculté Orientale Beyrouth, fascicule 433, quoted the RR. PP. 
Jaussen and Savignac note their ‘Mission Archéologique 
Arabie’ (1909). Arabien, Moritz himself tells that all the results his 
expedition (diaries, maps, some hundreds photographs and other collections) 
were irretrievably lost during the war. The fortunate survival these two 
photographs Quraiya fully establishes the fact his visit, though does 
not seem have been aware that was the first European see the ruins. 


September 1954 


MEETINGS: SESSION 1953-54 


The following were elected Fellowship and Associate Membership 
July 1954 

Elections Fellowship: Armstrong, M.A.; Joseph Etim Asuquo; 
Darrel Guy Fallen Bailey; Alfred William Bridge; Edwin Brooks; Miss Vera 
Burrows; Miss Audrey Charlton; Edmund Anderson Creed; Captain 
Lionel Urban Cross; Miss Joan Sylvia Cuming; Shamsu Akanji Dawodu, 
Miss Beryl Eeman; Miss Mary Crowther Foxton, B.sc.; Kenneth Edward 
Fresson; Alexander Gillan, Rev. Gavin Hamilton; Victor Heath 
Hancock, Professor Ronald Hare; Group Captain Ronald Hockey; 
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Norman Jackson, M.A., J.P.; Captain Ralph Jones; Mrs. Nellie 
Judson; Alistair McG. Kaye, B.a.; Peter King; Karl Lohse; 
Robert Cecil McBride; Cyril Manuel; Mrs. Elsa May Marland; Roland 
Marsden; Edward Joyn Masters, Donald Matthews, Sir 
Mealing; William Edwin Munsamy Balakista Naidoo, 
M.A.; Peter Newton; Henry Arthur Osmaston, M.A.; Michael Page; 
Reginald Paine; Rev. Leslie Phillips; John Pizzey; Norman Radley; 
John Rama Naidu-Rao; Miss Elizabeth Ann Rivett, B.sc.; Eric Rollocks; 
Isadore Philip Rowe; Franc Shor; Mrs. Jean Bowie Shor; Captain 
Cecil Speller; Joseph Stump; Grahame Tharp; Dr. Ruston Jal 
Edward George Warr; Miss Bertha Weston; Miss Joan Ellen Woodbine 

Election Associate Membership: John Claude Couve Murville; Ian 
Douglas; Malcolm John MacDonald Peattie; Arthur Bryan Roberts 


SESSION 1954-55 
Meeting October 1954. The President the Chair 
Paper: African Caravan. Spencer Chapman 
Meeting November 1954. The President the Chair 


Elections Fellowship: Charles Adams; Donald Anderson Akins; Dr. 
Michael Ashcroft; Rev. John McC. Auld, Harold Barnes, B.sc.; 
Richard John Barnes; Miss Shirley Bell; John George Bellamy; Jorgen 
Mrs. Geoffrey Bolster; Frank Eric Booth; Geoffrey Bowell; Mervyn Lawson 
Bufton; Miss Ruby Bunn; Ronald Buzzing, B.sc.; Oswald Charlton; 
Miss Mary Derbyshire, Reuben Lange, Captain Warwick 
Marett Doody; Dr. William Mc.C, Edgar; Basil Evans; James 
Ferrier; Captain Friedlander; David Hunter Griffin, Melville Bell 
Albrecht Griissner, Rev. Robert Hansen, Captain 
Basil Hazel; Hans Helley; John Hill; Timothy Hinchin, B.a.; 
Anthony Jarvis; Rev. Martin Kinsella; Vivian St. Kirke; 
Alfred Kunz; John Mc.N. Lamech; Keith Larrad; Captain Little, 
D.S.C., R.A.N.; Wallace George Lowe; Rev. John McAlister; Ronald 
McDonald; Willson McKnew; Maratheftis, ‘Trevor 
Marchington, B.A.; Mattoo; Gordon Maxwell; Eric Mensforth, 
M.A.; Alfred Mills, John Philip Morley; Ronald 
Frederick Mould; James Mulhern; Mrs. Violet Nathan; Ronald Leslie 
Paine; Alan Poynter, John Lester Peace; John Derek Peart; Malcolm 
Charles Peter Randall; Bernard Reeve-Higgins; Dr. Ernst 
Reiner; Kenneth Rhodes; Inst.-Lt. Graham Rollitt; Allan Eric Ross; 
Rev. Alfred Russell Scott; Walter Falconer Scott; Mrs. Doris Side; 
Frederick Singleton, M.a.; Miss Rosemary Sivewright, Allan 
Storey; Ralph Thomas; Rev. Walberg; Miss Mary 
Wardropper, B.A.; Grahame Waters, B.A.; Gordon Dr. Desmond 
Whyte; Alan Wilkins; Lieutenant-Colonel James Wilkins; Norman 
Allan Williams, B.sc.; Miss Joan Woolley, Ronald Worley; 
Richard Wort; Eric Parker Anthony Young; Graham Charles Youny 
Young 

Elections Associate Membership: Miss Lucy Miss Ferguson; Miss 
Susan Patricia Cameron Mitchell; David Harry Smith; Miss Barbara 
Wardle 


Paper: Archaeology under the sea. Captain J.-Y. Cousteau 
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